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HYBRID QUEENS 


are necessary to show the extra pounds of honey for beekeeping profit. MIDNITE HY- 
BRIDS give you the extra good wintering colonies plus the ability to store honey in beau- 
tiful white capped combs. If wintering is your problem plan now to incorporate MID- 
NITE HYBRIDS in your own testing program. 


STARLINE HYBRIDS, the oldest commercially successful hybrids available, bring 
you the vigor of a hybrid strain in the Italian race. COMPLETELY NEW this season, 
this STARLINE has been tested for five seasons bringing you the finest strain of bees 
available. If you have not used the NEW STARLINE, requeen out all of your poorer 
queens and try them for your next honey crop. 


ALL HYBRID queens are reared under constant, stimulant feeding to insure large, 
well developed queens to head populous colonies. Plan on using these queens in all 
your normal work. RETURN MAIL shipments throughout summer and early fall. 


Quantity 1 to 25 26-99 100 up 
STARLINE or MIDNITE $1.30 $1.20 $1.00 


ITALIAN ° -90 .80 
Clipped and marked by experienced handlers for only 15c each additional. 


YORK BEE COMPANY .. BOX 300 
JESUP, GEORGIA 


Write us for further descriptive folders 


The strains preferred by leading Honey Producers. & 
on the Midnite and Starline hybrids. 








Use DADANT’S KILLMOTH For Effective Wax Moth Control 


Available in the following sizes: 
10 oz. bottle Shipping weight 2 Ibs. $ .79 
1 qt. metal can Shipping weight 6 lbs. 3.10 
Ya gal. metal can Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 5.60 
1 gal. metal can Shipping weight 18 Ibs. 10.40 
5 Yal. metal can Shipping weight 81 Ibs. 35.70 

All prices are F.O.B. shipping point. 
Killmoth can be shipped by freight or express only! 
We suggest combining your order for KILLMOTH with other supplies to save 
transportation charges. 
Send your orders to us at any of the following warehouses: 


Hornell, New York DADANT & SONS, INC. Watertown, Wis. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
Lynchburg, Virginia : ‘ a? Hahira, Georgia 
Paris, Texas 
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American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit inc — 
Non-fancy. t. 1931. 3 years $2.0 
1 year $1.00. Sample dime. 
American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missoun 





Orders for queens are filled within 


them, you have 


Untested queens 
Select Tested Queens (Marked), 


to all countries. 





A Recipe For 1962 Profit— Requeen This Fall With Dan- 
iels Queens - Next Spring Divide With Daniels Queens 


24 hours of receipt. 
“The Daniels Apiaries Strain” 
strain of YELLOW ITALIANS that have 


and years, and they will reproduce themselves in your apiaries. 


1-3—$1.50; 
$10.00 each. Export, $11.00 air postpaid 
Select Untested Queens (Marked), 
UNTESTED QUEENS, CLIPPED AND AIR POSTPAID. 


R. C. DANIELS AND COMPANY 


Picayune, Mississippi, 


When you receive 
of bees. They are a line bred 
been bred and improved for years 


4-25—$1.35; 25-up—$1.25 
$2.00 each. 


USS.A. 

















Rich Mountain Apiaries 


Cosby, Tennessee 
Will this year omer the famous Little 
ain of Italian 


stri ens. 
Have been wholesaling to Little 
Apiaries for the past several vears. 

eens: 1 to 24—$1.20; 25 to 50—$1.10 
iscount on large orders. Queens marked 


and clipped free when requested. 


Tavlots: acrosOt... 
|| HIVE" 
“BOMB 


THE PUSH-BUTTON BEE SMOKER 


$1.29 *® Stewart Taylor 


Camargo, Ill. 











Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 




















HUMPHREY BEE FARM 
Reidsville Georgia 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
1 and up—65c 
Clipped and marked, air mail 
at no extra cost. 


I have the Hasting’s Strain 








“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Iinois 











J. C. RIVES 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-10-$1.50 each; li or more—$1.25° 

Service and Satisfaction 


J. C. RIVES 
P. O. 1289 Phone CH 1-4201 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Servicc 


C. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 
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APIARY SUPPLIES 


MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST. 
Includes a few 
“white elephants” 

Write for Price List 


Los Angeles Honey Co. 


1559 Fishburn Ave. 
Los Angeles 63, Calif. 




















Z A NEW IDEA IN INDOOR 
OBSERVATION HIVES 


Fascinating, Entertaining 
EDUCATIONAL 


Free Bee Literature mailed 
on request. 


Herman Kolb, Bee Hobbyist 
Box J-183 Edmond, Okla. 


HONEY WANTED 
Carloads or Yess than carloads 
Quote best cash price delivered 
to us. ‘All grades; send samples 


Neiman Brothers Co., In 











PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 
Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 265 Funston, Ga. 








~ah7 QUEENS 
= 65¢ each 


By Air Mail 
Bright’ 3-Band Italian 
bees and queens. 
Highest quality, purely 
mated, good producers. 
Safe arrival and satis- 
faction. State Health 
Certificate furnished. 


Young Laying Queens $ 65 
Tested Queens 1.50 

2-Ib. gs. w/q 3.00 
3-Ib. Pkgs. w/q 4.00 
Packages shipped F.O.B. 
Parcel Post, 


Express or 
Postage Collect. 





QUEENS 
Italians Caucasians 
Nice large queens 75c each 


If air mail add 5c each queen 
To clip and paint queens add 10c 
each queen 
Tested queens. $3.00 
Select tested queens $7.00 


All queens are personally reared. 
Your order appreciated. 
Order 1 or 1000 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie Louisiana 














HOLLOPETER’S 
Hardy, Northern Italian 
Choice Queens $1.00 each to Nov. Ist 


Fifty Years of Successful Gusee Breeding. 
On top of the Allegheny Mts. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Rockton Pennsylvania 








JOHN A. NORMAN, Route 1, Grady, Ala. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Nice little sachet kitty, posing quietly for Treat Davidson’s camera. Skunks do love bees and 
often dig a wallow right in front of a hive where they scratch and eat enough bees to satisfy their 
appetite. Stopping their marauding is often a problem. 








Dadant’s “SUDDEN SERVICE” —=— 


—— 


Available Everywhere! —=——¢ 4 


We have six warehouse distribution points plus hundreds of dealers, ready to serve you at 
all times. Check your needs, mail your order to the closest shipping point, and our “Sudden 
Service” will get the supplies to you PRONTO! 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


1010 W. Austin Street 180-200 Canisteo Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. Route 41, South 722 West O'Connell St. 1929 E. Fourth St. 
Paris, Texas Hornell, New York Lynchburg, Virginia Hahira, Georgia Watertown, Wis. Sioux City, lowa 











ARE YOU MOVING? 


For prompt change of address, please notify us six weeks beforehand; otherwise, some issues may miss 
you. Also, some back copies may not be available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and your new address, including the postal zone number. 
if possible, just return the mailing label from a recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 

Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois. 














GLASS HONEY CONTAINERS 
QUEENLINE 


Tall, slim, oval, crystal clear Jar which is very popular for Chunk Comb 
or Extracted Honey. This jar will make a beautiful showing of your 
product. 
No. Per 

Case Size Jar Wt. Prices 

24 1% Lb. Queenline 11 Lbs. $1.25 per case 

24 1 Lb. Queenline 16 Lbs. $1.60 per case 

12 2 Lb. Queenline 13 Lbs. $1.05 per case 

LEAHY SPECIAL 

Here is a new design for chunk comb honey pack. The Two Pound Size has 
a large cap, (70 MM) which enables you to use a larger piece of comb, 
making a nicer package. 
No. Per 

Case Size Jar Wt. Prices 

24 1% Lb. Leahy Special 11 Lbs. $1.25 per 

24 1 Lb. Leahy Special 16 Lbs. $1.60 per 

12 2 Lb. Leahy Special 13 Lbs. $1.05 per 

THESE SQUARE JARS ARE VERY POPULAR 
A Nice Pack. 


Size Jar Wt. Prices 
5 Lb. Round 9 Lbs. $ .85 per 
2% Lb. Square 12 Lbs. $1.35 per 
5 Lb. Square 10 Lbs. $1.20 per 
24 1 Lb. Tumbler 13 Lbs. $1.60 per 
SPECIAL: 5% Discount on orders of $50 and 10% on orders of $100. 

TERMS: Net Cash, F.0.B. Higginsville, Mo. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. Higginsville, Missouri 
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QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


3-BANDED ITALIANS grown on our own 
bee farm and rushed out daily from Clarkson 
by air mail. 


1 $1.00 each prepaid AIR MAIL 
2 to 24 .75 each prepaid AIR MAIL 
25 and up .70 each prepaid AIR MAIL 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 








BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 


INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 

Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale Retail 











A. G. Woodman Co. 





“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 


Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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Beekeeping in Other Lands 


Edited by CLAUDE R. KELLOGG 


Palmdale, California 





To The South Seas 


by ELLSWORTH H. ADEE 





a> 


Editor Kellogg 


We spent January, February and 
March 1961 on a long trip visiting 
our down-under neighbors. We wanted 
to see the sights and also to learn how 
people lived and we visited a number 
of beekeepers, especially in Australia. 

Our first stay of a week was in 
Tahiti. This island is small and not 
very conducive to beekeeping but we 
did see 15 to 20 colonies of bees in 
deep shade in several places. The 
hives were unpainted, about 14 inches 
wide by 28 inches in length. The back 
half of the hives had doors on the 
sides through which to cut out the 
honey. 

Our next stop was a week on the 
main island in the Fiji group. Not 
many bees are kept on this island but 
we did have an afternoon tea with 
Mr. Black of Suva, who keeps a few 
colonies as a hobby, raising comb 
honey or cut-comb honey and averag- 
ing about 75 pounds to the colony, of 
good quality and flavor. He said one 
beekeeper on the west side of the 
island had 100 colonies but the honey 
was dark and more like sorghum be- 
ing obtained at least in part from 
sugar cane. 

Our next stop was in New Zealand 
where we spent three weeks. These 
islands are about the size of Cali- 
fornia and are very beautiful with 
well kept farms and nicely painted 
homes with lovely flowers. 

New Zealand is called by many a 
welfare state, with many functions 
being run by the government. All 
hospitalization is free. All calls on 
doctors are free except for a charge 
of five shillings (about 70 cents). The 
parents of all children under 16 re- 
ceive 15 shillings ($2.10) per week 
for each child. At the age of 60 many 
receive a pension, if they do not have 
too much property or too much in- 
come. All are eligible at 65. 

Raising sheep is the main industry 
with 47 million head. Some areas 
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would support 10 head per acre and 
in more mountainous regions it would 
take 10 acres for one sheep. Not too 
much land is farmed as sheep are 
less work and more profitable. 

New Zealand has the largest man 
made forests in the world. On the 
north island we saw’ one forest of 
570,000 acres planted by the govern- 
ment and ready to be used for lum- 
ber. On the south island we saw one 
of 54,000 acres and another of 34,000 
acres. Quick maturing pines are 
planted that reach harvest in 20 
years. 

We traveled over 3,000 miles in 
New Zealand by bus, train, ferry 
and plane. On one trip by train from 
the west side of the island to the 
east side we went through 16 tunnels, 
one of them 5% miles long. 

We visited with several beekeepers 
and in the course of our travel we saw 
a large number of colonies of bees. 
Most bee yards had from 20 to 30 
colonies in a place and the hives were 
well supered. On the Canterbury 
plains west of Christchurch on the 
south island, we saw many locations 
with 10 colonies with 2 to 3 extracting 
supers. 

We spent a very pleasant evening 
with Mr. and Mrs. Glenday of Christ- 
church. He has bees on the Canter- 
bury plains and he said that the bee 
pasture is mainly Dutch clover in 
the meadows and since sheep pasture 
the major portion of it, more colonies 
of bees on a location would not pro- 
duce a crop. Mr. Glenday’s honey is 
heavy bodied and water white. 

In Auckland we were entertained at 
dinner by Mr. and Mrs. I. E. Pullin. 
He runs over 600 colonies with 25 to 
30 per location. He said locations are 
getting harder to find as more land is 
being put into cultivation and graz- 
ing. He sells his entire crop locally, 
mostly as creamed honey and in 30- 
pound and 60-pound containers. 

The largest beekeeper in New Zea- 
land runs over 4,000 colonies. Several 
have over a thousand with honey pro- 
duction up to 200 pounds per colony 


in the better sections. Honey con- 
sumption averages 3% pounds per 
person. Quite a number of beekeepers 
are packing honey and doing a credit- 
able job but some honey still has to 
be exported. 

From New Zealand we flew to Aus- 
tralia. Australia is about the same 
size as the United States and it would 
take several months to see the points 
of interest. It has a population of 
10 million with its four large cities 
containing half the people. Australia 
has 150 million sheep and 15 million 
cattle. Cattle are more profitable than 
sheep and so are on the increase. 
Wheat is the major crop and one sees 
large quantities in storage mostly in 
sacks. 

We were told that we were the first 
commercial beekeepers from the 
United States to visit them. I am 
not going to tell anyone how to run 
their bees as that’s up to the indi- 
vidual but from the observations I 
made and from talks with beekeepers, 
I formed an opinion as to how I would 
operate. As a beekeeper, I would like 
to keep bees in Australia not for the 
profit but for the challenge it would 
present to try out methods I believe 
could decrease the expenses and the 
work. I saw places there that I would 
gladly exchange the flora for that at 
home where we have to get our major 
crop in six to eight weeks but over 
there I found several places where 
there were several chances to get a 
desirable crop. I know there would 
be obstacles to overcome and these 
might change operations to some ex- 
tent but I hope that some of the bee- 
keepers to whom I suggested the 
changes, will try them out. 

Beekeepers have been doing a lot 
of moving to get a honey crop, some- 
times long distances. In this moving 
they super very lightly. I could not 
hold the bees in the hive or get a 
real crop with the number of supers 
they use. 

I would go exclusively to a central 
plant, increase the total number of 
colonies and provide more super room. 
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Fiji children in Suva. 


Bees near Rotorura, New Zealand, North Island. 


One of Mr. Stevens apiaries near 


The 
than 
all 


locations would not have 
30 or 40 colonies. I would cut 
moving to a minimum. I might 
have to feed some honey for buildup 
for some flows but some on the non- 
table honey would be cheaper than 
gas bills and take this 
off the market. 

In our operation of one of our out- 
fits of 1700 colonies last year, our gas 
bill was $450.00. I know one beekeeper 
over there who operates 1100 colonies, 
the majority moved long distances 
chasing flows and his gas bill last 
year was about $1762.00. This does 


more 


also honey 
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Native Maori 


Inverell. Eucalyptus trees 


not take into account the labor in- 
volved and the extra wear and tear 
on the truck. 

Australia has vast areas of euca- 
lyptus or gum trees of different kinds, 
many of which produce honey, but in 
some areas ground flowers like Dutch 
clover are getting started which are 
being taken into account by some bee- 
keepers. I believe beekeeping in Aus- 
tralia in the next few years will make 
a drastic change from so much mov- 
ing with from 200 to 400 colonies and 
caravan extracting to central extract- 
ing plants and a minimum of moving. 


children in school uniform - Rotorura. 


Our hotel “cabin” six miles from Papeete, Tahiti. 


near Wirrabara, South Central Australia 


The honey in Australia in 
1959-60 was 45,562,000 pounds from 
400,000 colonies, but this past 
year due to dry conditions, the pro- 
duction will about half. 

I wish to express our thanks to the 
Australian beekeepers we had the 
chance to visit. John Guilfoyle of 
Brisbane drove us around for three 
days and the Queenstown State Asso- 


crop 
over 


be 


ciation gave us a complimentary din- 
We visited of F. 
J. Stephens and P. Stevens at Inver- 


ner. in the homes 


ell. They drove us over the country- 
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side and gave us a chance to visit 
other beekeepers. 

We wish to thank Mr. and Mrs. C. 
F. Jewell of Melbourne for entertain- 
ing us royally. He is editor of The 
Australian Bee Journal. We spent 
a pleasant day with Mrs. Rex Deer 
and children at Wirrabara, South 
Australia, 150 miles north of Ade- 
Mr. Deer was about 400 miles 


away with his bees and caravan. 


laide. 


I do not see how we can repay Mr. 
and Mrs. R. J. Murphy of Wirrabara 
for showing us around and making 


it possible to see the mining opera- 
tions at the 3000 foot level of the 
largest and richest lead and zinc mine 
in the world at Broken Hill. 

On our way from there to Sydney 
to catch our plane, we spent 1% days 
with Murray Charleton at Orange, 
who visited with us several years ago. 
He drove us 30 miles to Bathurst 
where I gave a talk to 25 beekeepers. 

The honey in Australia varies a 
lot in color and flavor. It has more 
fiavor than ours but the flavors on the 
better honeys especially after using 


them for a while are very good. Aus- 
tralia is so large we were able to see 
only a small part of it in our 6,000 
miles of travel. We may be going 
back in a year or two as it is only 
24 hours by jet from here. If any bee- 
keepers from down under pay a call 
on you show them wholehearted hos- 
pitality as that is what you will re- 
ceive down there. 

We arrived home March 27th after 
traveling 20,000 miles by airplane 
and over 10,000 miles by train and 
bus. 

Sutherland, Nebraska 





Beekeeping In Rural 


Beekeeping with the European 
honey bee (Apis mellifera) in Mexico 
began a little over 125 years ago. It 
1830 and 1832, when 
Anastasio Bustamante was acting 
as Vice-President under Vincente 
Guerrera, that the first European bees 
imported from Spain by the 
early Spanish colonizers, most prob- 
ably the Dominican Fathers. 

Pablo Aragon Leiva (1945), form- 
erly in charge of the National School 
of Agriculture in Mexico says: “It 
has now been confirmed that the race 
of domesticated bees brought to Amer- 
ica from the Old Continent is the 
Holland and not the German bee, 
which is was considered to be at one 
time. Thus it is that the black bee we 
have in Mexico has its origin in Hol- 
land.” 

Again he says “The predominant 
bee in Mexico is the black or Holland 
bee to which we may give the name 
Apis mellifera.” He describes its 
characteristics: “They are more diffi- 
cult to handle than the Italians, are 
nervous, run on the combs, hang in 
clusters at the lower corner of the 
frame from where they drop to the 
ground in a mass. Usually irritable 
although at times they may be han- 
dled without receiving a sting.” 

Wulfrath and Speck say: “When 
the beginner chooses a race of bees, 
he should exclude the ‘criolla’ or he 
will deal with a degenerated 
through the course of centuries when 
the first Spanish colonizers brought 
it into the country.” In another place 
they say that the cross between a 
black drone and a selected Italian 


was between 


were 


bee 


* We wish to acknowledge the help given 
by Dr. Jose Figuero and Dr. Francisco 
Rubio Lozano, both of the Secretaria de 
Agricultura y Ganaderia of Mexico to 
whom our thanks are given for permission 
to work in their apiaries. 
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by CLAUDE R. KELLOGG* 


queen produces offspring of excellent 
character. The bees of such a cross 
have been known to gather 350 kilos 
of honey in a single season. 

In recent years there have been 
many importations of Italians into 
Mexico so that in Cuernavaca the 
Miel Carlota Company and in Yuca- 
tan the Miel y Cera Company are pro- 
ducing excellent queens for Mexico. 
While the Italian bee is steadily in- 
creasing in popularity, the village 
beekeepers still rear the “criolla” or 
black bee of Holland for their 
hives. 

A great deal of honey is still being 
produced in rural Mexico in empty 
soap boxes, apple boxes, hollow tree 
trunks. The hollow trunks of palm 


box 


Mexico 


trees are favorites for this type of 
beekeeping and such hives are always 
laid horizontally and not upright as 
in the case of the log gums of the 
southern United States. There are 
two types of frameless or fixed comb 
hives that may be called standard for 
the villages, the wooden box hive and 
the basket hive. 


The Wooden Box Hives 


In the wooden box hives, around 
Mexico City and other places, four 
boards make up the body, forming 
the top, the bottom and the two sides. 
These are all fastened together with 
nails or dowels and they are immov- 
able. The two end pieces, on the other 
hand, are removable and are held in 


Editor Kellogg delivering a lecture in a Mexican Government school near the Pyramids. 


He is speaking in Spanish. 
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A row of concrete hives in the state of Mexico. 
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Basket hives in the state of Oaxaca. 


Ke 


Home made 
state of Tlaxcola. 


smoker 





used by a Mexican beekeeper in the 





place by dowels. At the bottom of the 
end pieces, there are notches for the 
flight of bees. The bees are always 
placed on low walls or other support 
and covered with leaves of the cen- 
tury plant called “maguey” to ward 
off the sun and rain. The hives are 
never painted nor is any preservative 
used on the wood. 


The Basket Hive 


These are cylindrical 
inches long and 9% 
eter, inside, from a common 
reed called “carrizo” and plastered 
outside with mud, often mixed with 
cow manure. For each end of the hive 
there is a cap, also made from carrizo 
and pierced with holes to allow flight. 
They are placed on low walls or other 
support to keep them off the ground. 
They are placed horizontally and cov- 
ered with the leaves of maguey. This 
type of hive is found in Guanajuato 
in Central Mexico and in Oaxaca in 
the south. 


about 30 
inches in diam- 
made 


Location of Apiaries 


Very few of the village beekeepers 
practice migratory beekeeping and 
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their apiaries are in their yards or 
gardens, often close to the homes. In 
one such home 30 or 40 box hives were 
located about 25 feet from the back 
door where the horses had to pass in 
front of the first row, yet the bees, 
since they are not disturbed very 
much, seem to mind their own busi- 
ness. 

An increase in such a bee yard 
must wait on swarms which are skil- 
fully taken from the trees and shaken 
into empty boxes, sometimes with a 
little honey or syrup painted on the 
ceiling for bait. 


Honey 

Honey is taken off once or twice 
a year, depending on the region and 
the season of the nectar bearing flow- 
ers. The equipment is simple. Al- 
though we have visited many bee- 
keepers, in the villages, we have never 
seen a bee veil in use. Instead, a piece 
of yute cloth is wrapped around the 
head while working with the bees. In 
one village (Panotla in Pueblo) we 
saw an ingenious smoker made from 
a clay pitcher. It was turned upside 
down, with a grate in the neck of the 
jug. An opening in the side of the 


bowl for inserting the fuel and holes 
in the bottom uppermost) for 
escape of the smoke. 

A more common method of smoking 
is the use of a shovel or tin pan. 
Embers of burning charcoal or pieces 
of dried corn cobs are placed on the 
shovel or pan and water is sprinkled 
on the hot coals and the s .oke which 
is produced is blown over the combs 
and bees. The bees cooperate by re- 
treating to the other end of the hive, 
leaving the beekeeper free to cut out 
pieces of honey comb. Since there is 
no disturbance of the brood nest, the 
bees not aroused and there is 
little danger of neighbors being stung. 
The disadvantage is, of course, that 
the amount of honey is small not over 
5 to 10 pounds a year. 


(now 


are 


Beeswax 

In Mexico beeswax is often of more 
value than honey because of the heavy 
demand for it in the making of 
candles for use in the churches. One 
of the simplest ways of separating 
the wax from the honey is in the use 
of the hands to press out the honey. 
The wax is then melted in boiling 
water and allowed to cool, after which 
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it may be taken from the top of the 
liquid. 

The ingenious beekeeper in Panotla, 
mentioned previously, had a more re- 
fined way for separating the wax 
from the honey. The pieces of honey 
comb were put into a basket -of fine 
weave and the basket set in the sun 
over a container. The honey and 
melted wax filtered through the bas- 
ket into the container and after cool- 
ing the wax could easily be removed. 
The basket also strained out any 
refuse. 

A still more interesting way was 
told by the principal of a boys’ school. 
He said he could always tell when 
the time had come to take off the 
honey in his village, for nearly all 
of his students would be sick and 
absent from school. It seems the vil- 
lage beekeeper had the custom of in- 
viting the boys and giving them all 
the honey comb they could eat at his 
home with the stipulation that they 
must save their wax and leave it fer 
him. 


Diseases, Parasites and Pests 

The village beekeeper has to con- 
tend with wax moth, American foul- 
brood and European foulbrood. A 
species of lizard is always to be found 
around the bee yard and is responsible 
for the death of many adult bees. 

Complaints are often heard about 
the bee eating birds. Blake lists the 
Eastern Kingbird, Tyrannus tyran- 
nus, as found in Eastern Mexico and 
the tropical kingbird, Tyrannus mel- 
ancholicus, in the South. One is often 
told by the farmers that eucalyptus 
honey is poisonous to bees. To prove 
this they point to the dead bees found 
at the bases of eucalyptus trees. Pro- 
fessor Aragon and the writer col- 
lected some of these bees and they 
showed a tiny hole in the abdomen. 
The conclusion is that a small bird, 
(unidentified) captures the bees on 
the wing and takes them to the top 
of a tree where the honey sac is ex- 
tricated, leaving a neat hole and the 
empty body is dropped to the ground 
below. 


Nosema is found in Mexico but 
there is no confirmed report of the 
mite, Acarapis woodi, that causes 
Acarine disease in adult bees. The 
parasite has been in Argentina since 
1947 and has since been found in 
Uruguay in 1959. The fact that the 
government has taken the prudent 
step of prohibiting the importation 
of bees or queen bees into Mexico, 
should prevent the entrance of the 
mite. Ants often disturb the bees, 
sometimes causing them to abscond, 
while termites destroy the hives in 
tropical areas. 


As proven by Arturo Wulfrath and 
Dr. Speck of Miel Carlota in Cuerna- 
vaca, and Lorenzo Camera Peon of 
Miel y Cera in Yucatan, the produc- 
tion of honey could be greatly in- 
creased in Mexico. When modern api- 
culture is extended over the country, 
Mexico will become one of the great 
countries of the 


honey producing 


world. 





During the past nine years while 


directing crop protection activities 
for the United States Government 
foreign aid program, I maintained 
some contact with beekeeping in vari- 
ous countries. 

My first assignment after leaving 
North Dakota in 1951, was to Bolivia, 
a land somewhat twice the size of 
Texas, with the rugged Andes for its 
western background and reaching 
eastward through mountain valleys 
into tropical lowlands. 

We lived there about three and a 
half years in the capital city of La 
Paz where the altitude is about 3,000 
feet. There are some 350,000 people in 
the city but very few beekeepers. Most 
of my work took me into the lower 
mountain valleys and the eastern low- 
lands in the Santa Cruz vicinity 
where beekeeping is more extensively 
developed. 
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From Bolivia To Rome 


by J. A. 


Santa Cruz is the headquarters of 
Cooperativa Apicola Crucena Ltda., 
a beekeepers’ cooperative with a mem- 
bership of 67 and a total of 1200 col- 
onies that produced 33 tons of good 
quality honey in 1953, most of which 
was shipped to the higher mountain 
cities where there was a brisk market. 

The beekeepers we met were friend- 
ly, hospitable and well informed on 
beekeeping. Bees were kept mainly for 
honey and beeswax. However, the 
beekeepers as well as the fruit grow- 
ers and others seemed to be well 
aware of their importance in the pol- 
lination of various fruits and seeds. 
Modern movable frame hives were the 
rule, the only exception being the 
occasional small apiary of native 
stingless bees kept in small wooden 
or ceramic receptacles. 

Apparently little research was be- 
ing done on these stingless bees in 
Bolivia, other than observations 
which were being conducted by Senor 
Noel Kempff Mercado, a Santa Cruz 
beekeeper. He said that there were 
many species of stingless bees, most- 
ly beneficial, but a few were trouble- 
some because they invaded his 
colonies of honey bees, (Apis melli- 
fera) to do them harm. The most 
destructive he said had been identified 
as Melipona flavipennis, a dark 
colored robust invader about the size 
of a drone bee, equipped with power- 
ful mandibles to sever its honeybee 
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victims. He said that only the out- 
laying, weak colonies in wooded lo- 
cations were most subject to dam- 
age. Despite this damage and that 
of other pests, including the “frio” 
bird and a few others, his home yard 
and an outyard of 130 colonies pro- 
duced an average of 173 pounds of 
honey per colony. Because of the in- 
tense sunshine and warm weather 
prevailing here at times, most bee 
yards were provided with shade in 
the form of an open shed or thatched 
roof, or shade from trees. 

There were many sources of nectar. 
The most important in this lowlands 
area was reported to be from the 
blossoms of Tipuana tipu, locally 
called the “Tipa” tree. (He refers 
to the tree Tipuana tipu or Tipa 
Blanca, a native of Argentina but 
cultivated in many countries, used in 
parks in Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. 
Also found in Cuba.—Editor Claude 
Kellogg.) 

Some provision has been made for 
research in beekeeping at the Central 
Experiment Station of Servicio Agri- 
cola Interamericano located near Co- 
chabamba. This station, although at 
an altitude of 8400 feet in an Andes 
valley, enjoys a delightful climate. 
The experiment station had an apiary 
of 50 or more well kept colonies that 
were being maintained both for pol- 
lination, as well as for honey pro- 
duction. 
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Pictures from Ismael P. Sevilla, Malolos, Bulacan, Philippines. 


Top left, a group of nuclei to which | transfer the older queens. 


Top right, yard in citrus orchard among leguminous vines, a good 
source of nectar, comparable to your sage, clover and alfalfa; light 


honey with a mild flavor. 


Lower right, my son is in center fixing extractor. 


below is the owner of the orchard. 


The Philippines 


After leaving Bolivia to begin a 
three years’ tour of duty in the 
Philippines, I saw little beekeeping 
in this widespread country of islands. 
Why beekeeping is so little developed 
in the Philippines is hard to explain 
unless it might be because of the de- 
layed introduction of Apis mellifera. 
Conversation with Dr. Faustino Q. 
Otanes, Chief Entomologist of the 
Philippines Bureau of Plant Industry 
in Manila, expressed the belief that 
beekeeping has excellent prospects in 
many parts of the Philippines. He 
said that there were a few well estab- 
lished bee yards in the vicinity of 
Manila before World War II but they 
suffered damage or complete destruc- 
tion. 


Following this, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry sought a chance to re-cestab- 
lish its experimental apiary and the 


opportunity came when one of its 
entomologists, Mr. Guillermo A. Pang- 
ga, returning from a year of special 
training in the United States was 
presented with two packages of bees 
by Dr. Eckert of California. The 
packages accompanied him on his air- 
plane flight of nearly 8,000 miles to 
Manila where they were promptly in- 
stalled in hives and have been in- 
creased to a sizable apiary for brood 
rearing studies and other experi- 
ments. 


While in the Philippines, I talked 
to a beekeeper near Manila whose 
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The helper 


beeyard survived the war damage 
and on the basis of his experience 
he expressed the feeling that beekeep- 
ing in the Philippines has a bright 
future but that is will take time and 
an educational program to develop it. 

Aside from the honey produced by 
the few apiaries now in the Philip- 
pines, some honey is obtained from 
wild species of bees such as A. Zon- 
ata, which is said to build its combs 


G. A. Pangga inserting uncapped honey comb in extractor. 


under the ledges of overhanging rock 
and other protected places, similar to 
that of a closely 
dorsata in India. 

The Filipinos who collected the 
honey did so with the aid of smoke 
or smudges like our own bee tree 
hunters. Most of the honey in the 
stores was imported from the States, 
Canada, New Zealand and a few oth- 
er countries. 


related species, A. 


Picture taken at the 


Entomology Laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry, Manila. 
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Dr. F. Q. Otanes, formerly Chief 
Entomologist of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, but now retired and living 
at Santa Ana, in a letter last Decem- 
ber reports: 

“There has been quite an interest 
in Italian bees in the Philippines and 
over twenty colonies have been sold 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry (B- 
PI) to interested people in different 
parts of the Island. There are only 
colonies left at the 
those who bought 
want to increase them for pollination 
in orchards and cocoanut plantations 
particularly. Former Congressman 
Juan Alano of Zaneboanga Province, 
who is a big cocoanut planter, is par- 
ticularly interested in this. 
has been quite 
fast on the part of enthusiastic indi- 
viduals because they imported queen 
bees from the United States particu- 
larly Dadant’s hybrids. One beekeeper 
in the suburbs of Manila has now over 
seventy according to Mr. 
Pangga. This man Egan Chua, is a 
Chinese and has had considerable ex- 
perience. A Catholic Bishop Alejan- 
dro Olalia of Lipa City has about 
twenty-five colonies. I have seen the 
Bishop’s apiary and I am sure that 
he and a few others are producing 
good clear light honey with fine aroma 


seven Bureau. 


Some of colonies 


“Increase in bees 


colonies 


undoubtedly mostly from citrus and 
cocoanuts. Another member of the 
Catholic clergy who lives at Para- 
naque, Rizal (close to Manila), has 
twenty colonies. There is also a wo- 
man beekeeper, Mrs. Rafasla Vera, 
who lives at San Juan and has twen- 
ty-two colonies. She is the widow of 
a congressman killed by the Japanese 
during the last war. 

“It should be mentioned that these 
people and others who bought colo- 
nies from the BPI have been selling 
nuclei or fairly good sized colonies 
and in this way, the number of api- 
aries in the country is bound to in- 
crease.” 


Lebanon and Rome 


In 1958 my work became regional 
and took me into a number of coun- 
tries in the Middle East and North 
Africa, with headquarters in Beirut, 
Lebanon. Lebanon was particularly 
interesting. It is the land of the Bibli- 
cal “milk and honey,” and is still so 
mentioned in tourist publications. 

In our drives from Tyre on the 
south to Tripoli on the north along the 
Mediterranean, there large 
groves of citrus, olives and bananas, 


were 


as well as almond trees and gardens, 
while in the higher elevations of the 


Bekaa Valley, apple, pear, peach and 
other fruits were grown instead of 
the more tender kinds on the lower 
lands. Almost everywhere one went 
in these areas, well kept apiaries were 
seen. 


In the other countries of the region, 
I had little chance to make observa- 
tions but from what I could learn, 
beekeeping is an old established 
branch of agriculture in most of the 
countries of this part of the world. 


At times, my duties took me to 
Rome to attend conferences called by 
the Foods and Agricultural Organi- 
zation of the United Nations to dis- 
cuss methods of locust control. While 
in this city, my attention was called 
to stone carvings of bees in triangu- 
lar patterns on a fountain at the cor- 
ner of Barberini square near the 
Bernini-Bristol hotel. Similar carv- 
ings were noted elsewhere on build- 
ings and walls. I was told that these 
carvings had been commissioned dur- 
ing the pontificate of Urban VIII 
(1623-1644). He was a member of a 
wealthy Barberini family, which had 
three bees on its coat of arms. The 
served to remind the 
public of the family’s industry and 
generosity. 

Arcadia, California 


use of bees 





Honey From Lavender in France 


The constant progress of agricul- 
ture in France has and more 
reduced areas where beekeepers can 
still practice with profit. Agricultural 
changes, the employment of insecti- 


more 


cides and chemicals and changes in 
floral conditions bring about many 
problems. However, in the mountains 
in the southeast of France, the Pyr- 
enees, there remains a number of 
places which are a veritable paradise 
for bees. There are thousands of 
acres of lavender and lavendin, two 
plants desirable for their essence in 
the perfume industry and by bee- 
keepers for the nectar they secrete 
in abundance. 

The true lavender (Lavendula of- 
ficinalis) gives an extremely desirable 
essence much prized by perfumeries, 
but the plant is relatively short in 
vigor and does not give a great deal 
of the highly valuable perfume es- 
sence. So a hybrid has been created 


* Alin Caillas is not only a prominent bee- 
keeper with many years’ experience, but 
also the author of Le Rucher de Raport, 
Les Produits de La Ruche, Le Secret Des 
Bonnes Recolites and Les Trois Aliments 
Miracles, Le Miel, Le Pollen, La Gelee 
Royale, and Le Pollen, Sa Rocolte et Ses 
Usages. 
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between lavender aspic (Lavendula 
latrifolia and the true lavender which 
is called lavendin, a vigorous plant 
full of foliage giving an abundance of 
perfume, less delicate than true laven- 
der. It is also a heavy nectar pro- 
ducer, each spike bearing from 150 
to 200 flowers and there are often 50 
to 100 spikes on each plant. 


Although lavender and lavendin are 
to be found in several of the depart- 
ments in the Southeast, it is never- 
the-less in the Basse-Alpes where they 
seem to hold a record in cultivated 
areas in the production of perfume 
and of honey of exceptional quality. 
One often wonders how such a con- 
centration of flowers can occur from 


Some of the 250,000 colonies which are brought into the lavender fields around Riez, 


Basse Alpes, each year. 
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The old village of Riez and the hills covered with lavender and 


lavendin. 


A field of lavendin in full bloom at the base of the Alpes in 


Provence. 


May to the 15th of July and attract 
such a large numbers of beekeepers. 
Mr. Laurin, president of the Syndi- 
cate of Apiculturists in Basse, says 
there were in Riez, Valensole and 
Moustiers, three communities at a 
distance of only a few kilometers from 
220 to 250 thousand colonies of bees 
coming from various parts of France 
and often from regions at greater 
distances with the desire to profit by 
the abundant bloom which runs as 
long as the season is favorable and 
which may give 20 to 40 kilograms 
(44 to 88 lbs.) of honey to the colony. 

There are few years in this region 
when beekeeping is not even more im- 
portant than this. In 1929 the Society 
of Apiculturists in Basse-Alpes acted 
on an idea submitted by Messrs. Ed- 
mond Alphandery, of George and 
Raoul Alphandery, publishers of “La 
Gazette Apicole,” that conferences be 
held and instruction released to im- 
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and royal jelly. 


the eye can see. 


prove beekeeping so as to reduce the 
number of inexperienced beekeepers 
and transform them into modern bee- 
keepers who are at the head of 
French production today. 

We must pay respect to Monsieur 
Dauphin, Institute of Riez, who said 
in his book “Plant lavender and in- 
crease your colonies in movable frame 
hives.” Thanks to the active folks and 
to the understanding of a working 
population who wish to place value 
on these denuded plateaus by the ad- 
dition of calcium and other fortifiers 
to develop production. The little vil- 
lage of Riez in which the municipal 
council contains 13 members, 9 of 
them beekeepers, has actually become 
the honey capital of the region. Some 
dozen to 15 inhabitants make a living 
from honey production or from per- 
fume. Lavendin in a good year would 
account for more than 200 tons of 





Even in the town of Riez, some stores sell lavender honey, pollen 


Near Riez, the fields of lavender and lavendin, bloom as far as 
(All photos by Alin Caillas) 


honey in the southeast of France. We 
have no other example of 
record. 


such a 


Colonies that went through the lav- 
ender flow and were at the start estab- 
lished in two Dadant bodies or three 
Langstroth and moved to the flow 
showed that the queens reduced lay- 
ing because of lack of pollen from the 
lavender, although colonies’ given 
combs of pollen produce a backlog 
of continued laying. 


Because of the rapidity of the flow, 
there is scarcely any brood in the 
hive, so the population of the colonies 
is greatly reduced. The hives are full 
of honey both in the brood chamber 
and the supers and it is necessary to 
extract all but one or two combs to 
allow them to survive and continue 
brood rearing until there is a resump- 
tion of the flow at the end of the 
season. 
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Facts About Beekeeping In Italy 


by A. ZAPPI-RECORDATI 





Before and during the early years 
of the Second World War, Italian bee- 
keeping was well developed. There 
were more than a million colonies 
with an annual honey production be- 
tween ten and fifteen thousand tons. 
However, after the war, beekeeping 
became completely disorganized and 
reduced, and, although much has been 
regained, the industry has not yet 
attained an ideal level. 

The principal sources of honey are 
leguminous forage crops, lucerne 
clovers and Cruciferae, especially 
rape, permanent pasture in the hills 
and mountains, lavender, mint, thy- 
me. The harvest is uncertain due 
to weather, location and so on. 

The bee most widespread is Apis 
mellifera ligustica in a pure strain 
almost everywhere except in Sicily. 
In certain areas near the French 
and Swiss borders there are hybrids 
with black bees and near the Aus- 
trian border hybrids with Carniol- 
ans. In Sicily we have Apis mellifera 
sicula, a primitive variety of melli- 
fera. As a result of continual im- 
ports of ligustica, the strain is now 
largely impure except in the central 
part of the island. 


Beekeeping is distributed through- 
out Italy, except in the very dry dis- 
tricts and on the high mountains. 
In the mountains bees are usually 
kept in the high valleys, and honey 
there noted for its high quality. In 
1955, I figured that there were about 
650,000 colonies, about two-thirds in 
movable comb hives owned by about 
80,000 beekeepers. 


Among the modern hives the Da- 
dant-Blatt is widely distributed, a 
modified form of the Dadant hive 
with a different frame size. Also 
the Italica Carlini, in memory of 
Professor Carlo Carlini. This hive 
has a super with frames half as 
deep as the brood frames. In some 
districts the Marche hive with super 
and brood chamber identical, the 
frame being about 420 x 225 mm. Re- 
cently, the 10-frame Langstroth hive 
has become popular too. 

Beekeeping is largely in the hands 
of small or medium-sized family con- 
cerns, combined with farming and 
also many beekeepers not farmers, 
belong to many different classes. The 
bees are mostly kept in permanent 
apiaries, but in certain districts 
migratory beekeeping is practiced in 
order to increase the crop. The num- 
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ber of concerns run by people other 
than their owners is decreasing, and 
few of them are on a large scale. 
These are mainly run by salaried 
specialists. 

Of course the most important prod- 
ucts are honey and wax but with 
fixed comb hives, beeswax is also 
produced in some quantity. Modern 
hives yield more honey of high qual- 
ity while the honey from fixed comb 
hives is poorer and less of it is pro- 
duced. 

In Italy, honey is graded com- 
mercially according to the way it is 
extracted: centrifuged honey, pressed 
honey and run honey. The price 
varies also according to its designa- 
tion—industrial honey, table honey, 
and so on. For industrial use in 
baking and _ processing tobacco, 
pressed or run honey is bought since 
it is cheaper. For the table, best 
quality honey is preferred. Honey 
is classified according to color—white, 
straw, yellow, etc.—according to the 
source. 

Also, as in other countries, Italy 
has started to produce royal jelly, 
largely experimental in use and at- 
tempts are being made to discover 
the best way to produce and preserve 
it to furnish research material for 
the laboratories interested in it. 

Italy is famous for her ligustica 
queens exported all over the world. 
Most of the queens are reared by 
specialist firms and they have been 
able to improve the qualities and 
productivity of the colonies headed 
by them and so they find a _ good 
market with a large commercial ex- 
port trade. The race of bees from 
which the queens are bred is A. m. 
ligustica Spin., which is generally 
considered the best in the world for 
honey production. 


The production of package bees 
is a much smaller’ venture. The 
market is more restricted but it could 
be profitably expanded. 

Brood diseases no longer worry 
Italian beekeepers because of the use 
of sulfa. Adult diseases are more 
troublesome. Nosema is troublesome 
from time to time but has been 
largely overcome by treatment. Also 
Acarine disease exists in some areas 
and there is a never-ending struggle 
against it. Treatment is carried out 
and an entire district is kept on 
the alert for a fresh outbreak and 
in this way the spread of the disease 


is restricted. Extremely good re- 
sults have been obtained in curing the 
affected colonies. 

Besides the competition from the 
foreign honey Italian beekeeping is 
faced with another danger which is 
the growing tendency to abandon 
beekeeping so that the total number 
of those who practice it is dwindling. 
One of the fundamental difficulties 
is that it no longer seems possible 
to make a satisfactory living from 
just beekeeping. Every opportunity 
must be taken to prevent this. 





Australian Notes 

® According to the December Au- 
stralian Bee Journal the last hope of 
a subsidy or bounty on exported 
honey seems to have been given up, 
when the government made it a policy 
to restrict rather than to expand 
such subsidies. 

® Bush fire danger is being empha- 
sized on account of the dry condi- 
tions in the bush. Premium for in- 
surance of hives against fire any- 
where in Australia is 15/ for each 
100 pounds of Insurance (about 75c 
per $100.00). 

® Showing the versatility of the 
beekeeping fraternity, a press desire 
to feature beekeeping was aided by 
special arrangement with a queen 
breeder to have queens emerging from 
cells so that they might be sure of 
having such photographs available 
at the convenience of the photog- 
rapher. A swarm was even covered 
carefully on its hanging limb, and 
sprinkled generously with a water 
spray to simulate a rainy day and 
carry the swarm over from one day 
to the next. 

© A bee research society has been 
formed to promote research in bee- 
keeping problems. Earlier in the year 
the society donated $250.00 to Mel- 
bourne University to establish slides 
of identified pollen. Full membership 
is available to all interested persons 
at an annual subscription of $25.00. 





British Exhibits and Fairs 

October “Beekeepers’ News” reports 
on the Birmingham (England) Honey 
Show where there were 767 entries 
of honey from 145 exhibitors from all 
parts of the U.K. “in spite of a poor 
season.” Wish we had the interest 
over here that would bring out that 
much of a response. 
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Recent Changes In Central New York State Nectar Plants 


Cornell University 


Over the years commercial bee- 
keepers in central and some other 
sections of New York State could 
usually count on a surplus of from 
forty to sixty pounds of clover honey 
and from sixty to eighty pounds of 
buckwheat honey per colony. But dur- 
ing recent years surpluses, especially 
from buckwheat, have declined to a 
marked degree. On the other hand, 
the production of goldenrod and aster 
honey has greatly increased. 

Different things have contributed 
to the lack of consistently good light 
honey crops. Good farm practices now 
call for the early cutting of forage 
crops before honey bees have time 
to visit many of the blossoms. Honey 
bees are attracted to flowers with 
the highest sugar concentration in the 
nectar. At the present time many of 
our weeds are better honey plants 
than some of our cultivated crops. 
The trend to eliminate weeds in the 
fields as well as along the roads has 
added to the difficulties of beekeepers. 
Fortunately the common herbicides 
such as 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T do not ap- 
pear to poison bees but they do re- 
duce the amount of nectar plants. 

Buckwheat Honey 

Up to the end of the Second World 
War, central New York was rec- 
ygnized as the hub of the buckwheat 
honey producing area in the eastern 
part of this country. This honey was 
normally in surplus supply and the 
problem of marketing it was difficult. 
Yet because buckwheat honey sold at 
a lower price than that of the lighter 
types of honey many people learned 
to like it and actually prefer it above 
other honeys. To each of us the best 
honey in the world is the one we ate 
as a child. 

Each year letters are received from 
people who were raised in New York 
State and who subsequently moved to 
other parts of the country where no 
buckwheat honey is produced. They 
want to know where they can pur- 
chase good, old fashioned, buckwheat 
honey. To them no honey is so good 
and they are willing to pay almost 
any price for it. 

Over the years considerable buck- 
wheat honey produced in New York 
State was sold in retail containers; 
some was exported to Europe and a 
good share of it went to bakers in 
New York City and to other cities 
along the Atlantic Coast. Most of 
this honey purchased by bakers was 
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used to make buckwheat honey cakes. 
For many years the demand for buck- 
wheat honey in the baking trade 
gradually increased. This was brought 
about mainly by supplying them with 
a constant source of a uniform blend 
of pasteurized, well strained buck- 
wheat honey. Bakers dislike to pur- 
chase small lots of honey direct from 
beekeepers, because the honey may 
vary in color and flavor, and may 
ferment before it is used. The han- 
dling of honey by packing plants with 
facilities to properly blend and pack 
large quantities of honey created an 
ever increasing demand for this 
honey. 

Following the Second World War 
the picture changed. The production 
of buckwheat honey gradually de- 
clined and now there is not enough 
to meet the demand. Reduction in the 
acreage of buckwheat planted for 
seed is the chief reason for this situa- 
tion. Less buckwheat flour is used 
in pancake mixes and in formulas for 
feeding chickens and other animals, 
and less seed is exported. The demand 
for buckwheat seed soon declined and 
most of the farmers stopped growing 
it. 

Goldenrod and Aster Honey 

Another angle to the over-all pic- 
ture is that thousands of acres of 
marginal land around many villages, 
towns and cities now grow little but 
weeds—chiefly goldenrods and asters. 
Many people who formerly worked 
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Ithaca, New York 


this land now work in nearby cities 
and towns. Goldenrods normally start 
to yield nectar about August first and 
a little before buckwheat commences 
to yield. Where goldenrods thrive on 
many acres, a large percentage of 
bees start to work these flowers. The 
bees prefer to remain with golden- 
rods and few of them appear to 
switch over to buckwheat when it 
starts to yield. This results in a de- 
cline in the amount of buckwheat 
honey produced even in areas where 
considerable buckwheat is still grown 
for seed. In other words in New York 
State during recent years there has 
been a gradual decrease in the pro- 
duction of clover and buckwheat 
honeys and a gradual increase in the 
production of goldenrod and aster 
honeys. 

Fortunately, goldenrod and aster 
honeys are lighter in color and 
milder in flavor than buckwheat 
honey. Several bakers who could not 
use buckwheat honey are able to use 
a good uniform blend of these honeys. 
Few bakers have the space or wish 
to go to the expense of warehousing 
their annual supply of honey. The 
packers who are willing to provide 
this service will naturally get the 
business. The problem of securing a 
good price for non-table grade honeys 
appears to boil down to supplying 
manufacturers throughout the year 
with a well packed uniform blend of 


Bird’s-foot trefoil. 
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Over the years many packers have 
actually been encouraging consumers 
to eat light mild flavored honeys. In 
order to increase sales they or their 
brokers have played up the point that 
their honey is lighter than their com- 
petitors. The buyers accept this argu- 
ment and if the honey is actually 
lighter than that offered by other 
packers they buy the honey. This re- 
sults in a competitive race between 
packers to pack the lightest possible 
honey. Parents and their children who 
are constantly offered light mild- 
flavored honeys soon learn to pre- 
fer these to all other types of honey. 

Some packers put up a good blend 
of amber honey as well as a light 
honey for the retail trade. The amber 
honey is offered at a lower price and 
it usually enjoys a good demand. This 
is a step in the right direction and 
should be followed by more packers. 
Most people think of honey as golden 
or amber in color, not water white; 
yet we constantly teach the public to 
buy white or water white honey. We 
then turn around and complain about 
our large surpluses of amber and 
dark honeys. It is unlikely that there 
will ever be enough light or water 
white honey produced in this country 
for table use. As our population in- 
creases the honey will likely become 
darker in color. At least this is what 
appears to have happened in other 
heavily populated countries. 

Heather honey, like buckwheat 
honey, is dark in color and rather 
strong in flavor. Most people who 
taste it for the first time do not like 
it. On the other hand, in countries 
where it is produced in quantity, it is 


in great demand. In the British Isles, 
for example, it sells for the highest 
price, in fact, in this State during 
recent years buckwheat honey has 
been selling at about the same price 
as clover honey. It is largely a mat- 
ter of consumer education and we 
are making a mistake if we do not 
educate the future generation to enjoy 
darker blends of honey. 


Bird’s-foot Trefoil 


During and following the Second 
World War much interest in bird’s- 
foot trefoil (Lotus corniculatus) de- 
veloped in New York and other near- 
by states. Special care is necessary in 
planting trefoil but when it is well 
established it makes an _ excellent 
forage and pasture crop, similar in 
food value to alfalfa and other le- 
gumes. It is a winter hardy perennial 
which can stand close grazing even 
by sheep and it grows well on soils 
which are not quite good enough for 
alfalfa. Over the years trefoil has 
steadily increased in popularity and 
it is now estimated that over 500,000 
acres have been planted to this crop 
in New York State. 


There are two main types of bird’s- 
foot trefoil—the narrow and the 
broad leaf. The narrow leaf type is 
seldom planted by farmers but it 
escaped in a few areas and has be- 
come well established along road 
sides especially in the Hudson Valley. 
There are two varieties of the broad 
leaf trefoil—Europeon and Empire. 
These are planted extensively as for- 
age and pasture crops. The Europeon 
variety has a _ blossoming period 
earlier than the Empire but both 


Wild thyme 
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varieties 
blossoms 
months. 

All varieties of trefoil produce an 
abundance of pollen but it has been 
difficult to determine their true value 
as nectar plants. In northeastern New 
York and Vermont good yields from 
trefoil have been reported but farther 
south in the Schenectady and Albany 
areas most beekeepers question their 
value. On the other hand trefoil honey 
closely resembles clover honey in 
color and flavor. Since the main blos- 
soming period occurs about the same 
time as alsike and white Dutch clover 
it is difficult to accurately evaluate 
trefoil as a nectar plant. 

The sugar concentration of trefoil 
is usually a little lower than that of 
clovers and some other common plants 
that blossom about the same time. 
This would explain in part why more 
bees do not work trefoil during the 
clover flow. In areas where there is a 
great deal of trefoil, light honey 
crops during recent years have been 
increasing a little. Since trefoil pro- 
duces some blossoms throughout the 
summer it is possible that the bees 
work many of these flowers when 
little or no other nectar is available. 
The total amount of nectar gathered 
from these blossoms might account 
at least in part for the recent in- 
crease in light honey crops during 
the past five years. 


Wild Thyme 


Around the turn of the century 
wild thyme (Thymus serpyllum) be- 
came well established in the northern 
part of Delaware County in New 
York State. Over the years it has 
gradually spread over thousands of 
acres in all directions but chiefly 
in Schoharie and Otsego counties. 
Small areas are also found in Ver- 
mont and other Eastern States. It is 
a creeping perennial plant with pur- 
plish flowers which blooms mainly in 
July and August. It is a shallow 
rooted plant which is highly depen- 
dent on moisture. When conditions 
are right it secretes an abundance of 
nectar which the bees eagerly gather. 
The honey is light amber in color 
with an aromatic odor which grad- 
ually disappears after being ex- 
tracted. Several commercial beekeep- 
ers living in or around the thyme 
area obtain good crops from this 
plant nearly every year. 

In this world we will always en- 
counter changing conditions. Those 
who make an early basic study of 
these changes and give them suffi- 
cient thought are usually able to cope 
with the situations and succeed. 


scattering of 
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Thyme Changeth The Order of Beekeeping 


by M. P. TRAPHAGEN 


Two similar views of the display at Traphagen’s during State Honey Producers’ Association meeting. 


Probably no other subject is of 
more material interest or vital im- 
portance to the honey producer than 
is the principal and major honeyflow 
of his particular area of operations. 

In this particular area of the 
Northeast, (In the days of yester- 
year,) with our steep rocky hillsides 
for pasture land, shallow sour soil 
in the small meadows that grew most- 
ly June grass, surplus honey was a 
rarity. After June 30th the meager 
amounts of clover and raspberry 
bloom and flow was completely over. 

Basswood has not yielded a surplus 
since about 1912 due to the intensive 
lumbering operations of the Catskill 
Mountains. Then about Sept. Ist 
goldenrod usually provided sufficient 
stores for wintering. However about 
1930 a new source of nectar began 
to make itself welcome. 

Thyme (the seasoning herb) a slow 
creeping dominating plant gradually 
takes and almost completely 
covers the ground area wherever 
plant growth is retarded such as by 
grazing cattle, lawn mowers, and in 
a good many instances by unculti- 
vated fields or abandoned land in 
general. How thyme actually was im- 
ported to this country is debatable. 
Some sources of information claim 
it was brought here on the fleece of 
sheep from Greece. Although it is 
possible it was brought here as a 
source of seasoning supply, a house 
plant or as a plant for medicinal pur- 
poses. Greece being the native home 
of several varieties which seem to 
differ in color only. The plant size 
and structure seem to be the same. 


over 
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Be that as it may the older resi- 
dents of Delaware County seem to 
think it originated in the extreme 
eastern section of Delaware County 
around the village of Grand Gorge, 
possibly and probably about 150 years 
ago. Up to the present time it has 
spread to a semicircle of approxi- 
mately 45 miles diameter to the west- 
ern half of Greene, Schoharie, Sche- 
nectady and Albany counties. It then 
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jumps about 40 miles to a large 
acreage in Otsego County. Also quite 
a stand in the Champlain Valley 
where a little surplus is secured. 
Thyme starts to bloom about July 
10th, then like clover, about 10 days 
after the first full blossoms open, the 
plant is usually in full bloom by the 
20th of July. This intensive bloom 
lasts to about Aug. 15th providing 
there is the proper amount of mois- 
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Traphagen’s unusually fine honey house and display quarters. More honey goes out of 
this salesroom in retail packs from a producer-retailer than anywhere in the East. 
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Group of four photographed at the state summer meeting: left to right, Everett Clark, 
president; R. B. Willson, New York City; Dr. D. C. Jarvis, of Folk Medicine fame, and M. P. 
Traphagen. 





To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 


Your petitioners respectfully represent to your honorable body :— 
1. That the sweets now in use in the United States, including cane-sugar, maple-sugar, syrups 
candies, jellies, honey, etc 


of it 


, are often adulterated with glucose, and sometimes are manufactured entirely 


2. That this glucose is manufactured from corn starch, by boiling the starch with sulphuric acid, 

(oil of vitriol), then mixing with lime. The glucose always retains more or less of sulphuric acid and 
lime, and sometimes it has copperas, sucrate of lime, etc. 

That seventeen specimens of common table syrups, were recently examined by R. ( 

Fifteen 

proved to be made of glucose; one of the fifteen contained 141 grains of sulphuric acid, (oil of 


Kedzie 
A. M., Professor of Chemistry in the Michigan State Agricultural College, at Lansing f these 
vitriol), 
and 724 grains of lime to the gallon; and another, which had caused serious sickness in a whole family 
contained 72 grains of sulphuric acid, 28 grains of sulphate of iron, (copperas), and 363 grains of lime 
to the gallon 

4. That the American people are pre-eminently a sugar-eating people. The consumption 
sugar, by each individual in our country, is shown by statistics to be about 40 pounds a year 
is seen at once that the adulterators of sugars and other sweets, not only cheat our people in 
quality of what they consume, since glucose contains only from 30 to 40 per cent. of sugar, but 
also the public health, by selling under false names, an article injurious to health. 

5. Itis as much the right and duty of Congress to enact laws agains such frauds in food 
as it is to enact laws against frauds in money, for if the counterfeiters of money injure the public 
wealth, the counterfeiters of food injure the public health 

In view of the above facts your petitioners earnestly request your honorable body to decree that 
the adulteration of sweets, and the sale of such adulterated products, are crimes against the peo; 
to enact laws for the 


le, and 


suppression of this illegal business. 


And your petitioners will ever pray. 


A copy of a petition sent to the U. S. Congress in 1778 with the signatures of 10,000 
beekeepers. At the time there was considerable adulteration of honey in this country and 
essentially what the beekeepers were asking for was the enactment of legislation to prevent 
this adulteration. Beekeepers continued to be active in this area and in part because of their 
activities the Pure Food and Drug Laws were passed by the Congress in 1906. 


Because there was considerable adulteration of honey prior to 1906, the word “pure” 
was put on honey labels by beekeepers. This habit has persisted to the present time. 


Since 1906, there have been only one or two cases of honey adulteration and these 
were prosecuted by the Pure Food and Drug Administration. Because of the continued vigilance 
of this organization, beekeepers in the United States have been able to establish a reputable 
market. 
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ture in the soil. However in a dry 
season there may be no yield as I 
well recall the first 2 years in suc- 
cession I had bees on thyme they did 
not get honey enough for normal 
brood rearing. 

Under normal conditions the plant 
will provide a source of nectar to 
Sept. 1st. Of course one reason it 
provides a surplus is that by July 
10th most colonies are strong and 
populous ready to gather a crop of 
honey or to be divided for increase. 

It would be my opinion that in good 
years possibly a surplus of 200 ton 
of honey is produced from this plant. 
Occasionally 200 lb. per colony is 
harvested. 

The closely pastured uplands seem 
to be ideal for its growth and the hill- 
sides present a gorgeous sight at full 
bloom resenibling a massive endless 
carpet of crimson as it only grows 
to a height of about 5 inches high. 

The honey is readily salable as it 
has a distinctive flavor and once one 
learns to like it you have a repeat 
customer. The color is a golden am- 
ber; it also has a particular char- 
acteristic of granulating readily and 
being exceptionally smooth, being the 
same texture as honeycream. 

It has been our custom of late 
years to have sample bottles with 
spoons at hand to allow customers to 
sample the six varieties, on sale. 
Usually most customers take a sec- 
ond helping of thyme to determine if 
they care for that particular flavor. 
This little gesture sells a nice quan- 
tity of honey throughout the 
son and thyme goes as well as the 
other varieties. 

However I know of several honey 
producers that have a definite dis- 
like for the taste, smell and color 
of thyme honey. In fact, they think 
everything about it is disreputable. 
Yet they enjoy their “dill pickles, 
Limburger, and eels” which is OK 
with me. 
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Death From Parathion 

Two boys, cousins, in Marathon 
County, Wisconsin, were recently 
killed by poisoning from parathion. 
The insecticide was used on potatoes. 
Some of the spray drifted into the 
area where one child was playing. 
The other child entered a barn after 
it had been sprayed. Both died. Para- 
thion can be absorbed through the 
skin in lethal amounts. 

The item comes from National 
Wildlife Federation in Washington 
and it shows that the danger from 
the absorption or consumption of 
residual insecticides is not just a joke. 
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T. S. K. Johansson, Department of Biology, 
Queens College. 


These paragraphs are being written 
in the black topped suburbia of 
greater New York City, 12 miles from 
Manhattan. You would probably take 
good odds against finding any api- 
culturists in the area but would lose 
your money. A leisurely 10 minute 
stroll away from this typewriter are 
three colonies alongside one of the 
busiest thoroughfares in the city and 
2 miles farther are two more in the 
orchard of the Newtown Agricultural 
High School. 

There are probably 30 hobbyist 
beekeepers amongst the 8 million in- 
habitants of the 5 boroughs according 
to F. W. Gravely, manager of the 
last of several bee supply houses 


Bees in orchard at Newton High School 
Annex in Flushing with buildings of Queens 
College in the background. 
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New York City 


T. S. K. JOHANSSON 
Flushing, New York 


established in Manhattan during the 
past 90 years. Others, like Mr. 
Gravely himself, keep bees in the 
suburbs surrounding the city. Hans 
Hock, a third generation beekeeper 
from Germany who recently retired 
from the bee supply business in 
Brooklyn, manages 2 colonies in Kew 
Gardens and produced 320 pounds of 
basswood surplus this past season. 

As sprawling housing developments 
invade vacant lots and fields, the 
city beekeepers retreat. Since 1950 
there has been a continual slow at- 
trition of the 50 or more members of 
the Bronx County Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation to its present “koffee klotch.” 
The Westchester, Bergen and Suf- 
folk County Associations provide a 
relaxing mixture of bee talk and 
sociability for commuters who live 
on the fringes but work in the 
canyons of Manhattan. The bees 
which ship rigger Louis Seeley sent 
to Long Island im 1959 after com- 
plaints from his Harlem neighbors 
may have been the last colony in 
Manhattan but even though it is be- 
coming a rarity to spot a hive in 
N.Y.C., thousands of visitors each 
year watch bees that inhabit the bee 
tree installed in a glass compartment 
of the Reptile House at the New York 
Zoological Park. 

The city beekeeper’s chief problem 
is neighbors when the bees seek water 
at their outdoor taps and pools. 
Stanley Einzig stopped complaints by 
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taking most of his colonies to the 
Catskills and providing a constant 
water supply for three or four hives 
left in Flushing. Commercial bee- 
keepers in California have this same 
problem when swimming-pool subur- 
banites move into beekeeping loca- 
tions. For three weeks in 1905, New 
York newspapers carried items about 
the bees on a roof robbing a nearby 
candy factory. The combination of 
nectar dearth and screenless build- 
ings must have frequently led to 
strained relationships as this terse 
statement by “E.P.” in 1861 suggests: 
“T have kept bees in the upper part 
of the city of New York for many 
years, where they steal from sugar 
houses and groceries 

New York City has always been an 
important center for honey and wax 
but on a vaster scale today than in 
1850 when M. Quinby shipped a 
barge of honey down the Hudson and 
broke the market. His brother was 
one of the commission agents trading 
in bee products. Across the East 
River in Flushing, a nursery center 
in the 19th century, the first Italian 
bees imported directly from Italy 
were established at the Parson’s 
nursery by L. L. Langstroth in 1860. 
This event was commemorated in an 
exhibit on Bees and Civilization at 
Queens College and a course with 
that title has been proposed for the 
General Studies program. 

Around the turn of the century 
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This busy scene in the borough of Queens doesn’t seem like an ideal bee location but, 


behind the house marked with an 
60 pounds of honey in 1960. 


“X,"" three colonies belonging to Stanley Einzig, averaged 
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Breeding and Rearing of Queens: Illustrations from books, pamph- 
lets and reprints describe queen rearing. The perfection by Lloyd 
insemination and _ its 
(Displays by Dept. of Biology, Queens 


Watson of Nelson McLain’s 
for breeding was noted. 
College) 


pipette 


there were enough hives of bees in 
the three large city parks to re- 
quire the services of a city apairist 
at $1200 per year. A school teacher, 
Miss Emma V. Haggerty, placed first 
on the civil service examination but 
the commissioner passed her by in 
favor of a man, John H. O’Mara, 
fourth on the list. Miss Haggerty in- 
troduced beekeeping into P.S. No. 
190 several years later and her try 
for city apiarist was recorded po- 
etically: 


import 


with the scholars. 
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Say their judgment was B-lated, 
C.S. men have wisely done; 

Though a woman’s not B-rated 
Just B-cause she rates “A 1.” 


Board, B-hind its rail B-leaguered 
By the beats of politics 

May B-moan the way it figured 
When fair Emma took the tricks. 


Biology of Bees: Embryology, anatomy, wax manipulation, pollen 
loading, communication and the importance of pollination were il- 
lustrated. Pertinent quotations such as “The Bees’ behavior in the 
beehive is unbelievable’ (Charles Chaplin, Limelight) 


made a hit 


No B-sotted Bee the B-som 
Of B-nighted woman fears; 

On her face he’s sure to see some 
Female smile which honey smears. 


“Oh, B-ware B-skirted woman” 
Is a B-atific plan, 

Civil Service men are human, 
Job’s B-stowed upon a man. 


Let the fair girl stick to sonnets 
On the billows and the breeze, 
Since the Bees buzz in the bonnets 

Of the men who’d boss the Bees! 





California Association on the 
Ball on Insecticides 


Twenty percent of the insecticides 
applied on farm crops are applied 
in the State of California. No won- 
der then that the California Bee- 
keepers Association has as one of 
their main projects the minimizing of 
the danger and the losses from such 
sources. 


The Agricultural chemical people 
propose to avert any danger of dras- 
tic re-action to objectionable chemical 
bee losses through co-operation. But 
theirs is a difficult job since not only 
will losses be reflected on the chemical 
itself, but also on such farmers as 
may inadvisedly apply such insecti- 
cides at improper times. 


W. T. Huston of Corona who has 
on his letterhead “Bees for Pollina- 
tion” is one of the movers in the 
committee on a better break for the 
beekeepers in the application of vari- 
ous chemicals which may be danger- 
ous to the beekeeping industry. Some 
of the chemicals mentioned in the 
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Miscellaneous Items 


article are, Calcium arsenate, Lead 
arsenate, Paris green, TEPP, Para- 


thion, Methyl parathion, EPN, 
OMPA, Systox, Phosdrin, Thimet, DI- 
siston, and probably more by the time 
this article is published. 





Honey for Olympic Athletes 


Bernie E. Hayes of Wellsville, New 
York, sends a clipping from the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette written by Will 
Grimsley about the diet of the Ameri- 
can Olympic teams at Rome. It is 
strictly a high protein diet, plenty of 
meat, no gravies or mayonnaise; no 
special foods are being brought from 
the States. The man in charge of the 
diet of the athletes, Charles Ornstein, 
found that the foods available in 
Rome including the water were very 
good without any importations. 

He listed as a typical menu for 
breakfast - a juice, cereal, stewed 
prunes, or fruit compote, eggs and 
bacon or ham, toast or rolls and but- 
ter, pure honey, milk and coffee, and 
fresh fruits. 


New Brazilian Book 

“Apicultura Cientifica e Pratica” is 
the title of a 150 page paper bound 
volume on beekeeping just appearing 
from the offices of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the State of Sao Paulo 
in Brazil. The book was authored by 
Warwick E. Kerr and Erico Amaral. 
It treats of all phases of beekeeping 
and is intended for the development 
of beekeeping in Brazil. This country 
is already one of the principal sources 
for our imports of beeswax into the 
United States, which now totals some 
five million pounds a year. 





Beekeeper Believes In Advertising 

Blue Bonnet Apiaries, headed by 
that veteran beekeeper E. B. Ault, be- 
lieves in advertising his profession 
and his industry. Just previous to 
Honey Week in early November he 
took a full page in his local (Wes- 
laco, Texas) newspaper to publicize 
the week, and to dwell on the rich- 
ness and value to the user both of 
honey and of royal jelly. The write- 
up was accompanied by five cuts, and 
a good write-up it was. 
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Influence of Storage on the Nutritive Value 
of Pollens For Newly Emerged Honeybees* 


MAYKOLA H. HAYDAK, Department of Entomology and 
Economic Zoology Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Pollen is important in the life of 
the colony of bees because it supplies 
the necessary food for normal growth 
and development. Newly emerged bees 
need pollen not only for the prepara- 
tion of the larval food but also for 
their own growth. Haydak (1934) 
showed that in a normal colony fresh- 
ly emerged bees, having plenty of 
pollen for food, gain weight and the 
nitrogen content of their bodies in- 
creases. In comparison with newly 
emerged bees, five-day-old bees had 
92% more nitrogen in their heads, 
76% more in their abdomens (without 
digestive tracts) and 37% more in 
their thoraces. When newly emerged 
bees were fed only sugar solution, 
they lost body weight and nitrogen, 
their mortality was high, and they 
were unable to rear brood (Haydak, 
1937). 

The bees do not always have enough 
pollen. Adverse conditions in the 
spring may prevent them from collect- 
ing enough pollen for normal growth 





* Paper No. 4565 Scientific Journal Series, 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


and development of their colonies. In 
this case beekeepers quite often give 
them pollen substitute or pollen sup- 
plement. In preparing the latter us- 
ually about one year old pollen is 
used. However, nutritional studies of 
Hejtmanek (1933), Svoboda (1938, 
1940), Maurizio (1954), Levin and 
Haydak (1957) and Haydak (1958) 
indicated that the food value of pollen 
diminishes with age, although De 
Groot (1953) did not find this in his 
longevity studies with bees. 

The purpose of the present work 
was to determine quantitatively the 
nutritive value of pollen, stored at 
room temperature during various 
lengths of time, for the development 
of newly emerged bees. The influence 
of such pollens on growth as deter- 
mined by changes in body weight and 
nitrogen content and on the develop- 
ment of their hypopharyngeal (brood 
food) and mandibular glands was 
followed. 

Pollen pellets collected from pol- 
len traps, air dried and stored in 
tightly covered jars, were available 
from the years of 1952, 1958, 1959 
(one year old); and beebread was 
available from 1936. Air dried fresh 


pollen (1960), taken from the pollen 
traps in the bee yard, and diluted 
honey were used as control foods. 
Paste made of 25 g. pollen, 13 ec 
water and 60 g. honey was smeared 
into cells of small combs placed in 
screened nuclei. Diluted honey (13 
cc water and 60 g. honey) was poured 
directly into the cells of such combs. 
Thirty to 40 g. of newly emerged 
bees were introduced into each 
nucleus. Water was supplied by small 
vials sealed with a double layer of 
cheesecloth and inverted over the top 
screens. 

The samples (50 bees) were taken 
out at 3, 6 and 8 days. The heads, 
abdomens (without digestive tracts) 
and the thoraces were separated, 
weighed and dried to constant weight 
in an oven at 102°C. The dry weight 
and the nitrogen content (Kjeldahl) 
of the dried parts was determined. 

The brood food glands and the 
mandibular glands of 15 to 26 eight- 
day-old bees were examined under a 
microscope and the state of their de- 
velopment was noted. 

Table 1 and Chart 1 show the re- 
sults of the weight and nitrogen 
determinations. 





Table 1. Changes in dry weight and nitrogen content of newly emerged bees fed pollen stored for various periods of 


time. 





"Description 
3 days old 

Heads 
2.8 
2.6 


2.6 


Pollen 1960 
Pollen 1959 
Pollen 1958 
Pollen 1952 2.4 
Beebread 1936 5 
Honey 4 


3.3 
2.5 
2.6 
2.4 
2.6 
2.4 


10.8 
10.8 
10.6 
10.2 
10.0 
10.3 


Abdomen Thoraces 





Dry weight per bee in miligrams _ 


6 days old 
Heads Abdomen Thoraces 


8 days old 


Abdomen Thoraces 





3.9 12.4 
3.4 11.5 
3.0 11.7 
2.5 10.8 
2.6 11.1 
2.4 10.6 


Nitrogen per bee in milligrams 


12.9 
12.2 
11.8 
11.2 
10.9 
10.7 


Pollen 1960 31 31 1.35 38 35 1.58 r ‘ 

Pollen 1959 31 27 1.33 31 33 1.45 of 38 
Pollen 1952 .28 .25 1.30 — -— —- : 27 
Beebread 1936 — 30 .26 1.36 .28 .26 


Honey .28 24 “ ‘ 24 1.30 of .25 


1.68 
1.55 
1.34 
1.36 
1.34 
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Chart 1. 


Changes in dry weight and nitrogen content of newly 


emerged bees fed pollen stored for various periods of time. 


Dry weight per bee in milligrams 


—— pollen 1960 
---- pollen 1959 


From the table and the chart it is 
evident that the storage for only one 
year considerably lowered the nutri- 
tive value of bee collected pollen. The 
food value of pollen diminished still 
further as the storage time increased. 
Eight-year-old pollen was almost 
worthless for the development of 
young bees. 

Comparison of the growth curves 
showing changes in weight with those 
for the changes in nitrogen content 
of growing young bees supports the 
statement of Haydak (1937a) that in 
certain cases the rate of development 
of young bees can be determined by 
ascertaining only the dry weights of 
thoraces of experimental bees. 

Microscopical examinations showed 
the age of pollen consumed by the 
nurse bees plays a very important 
role in the development of their brood 
food glands (Table 2). Fresh pollen 








was 100% effective, while the effec- 
tiveness of even one-year-old pollen 
dropped to 24%. Two-year-old pollen 
was worthless for the development of 
the brood food glands. Similar results 
were obtained by Hejtmanek (1933) 
and Maurizio (1954). These differ- 
ences were not as striking in the 
case of the mandibular glands. 


Conclusions 


In storage, pollen loses its nutritive 
value for growth of newly emerged 
bees. One year-old-pollen loses about 
75% of its ability to cause the de- 
velopment of the brood food glands. 
Two-year-old pollen is worthless in 
this respect. The influence of the age 
of pollen consumed by bees in the de- 
velopment of their mandiublar glands 
is not as striking as in the case of the 
brood food glands. 
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Honey Bees and Toxic Poisons 


Vol. No. 2 of the bulletin “Apicole” 
of the Research Laboratories in Nice, 
France, 1960, devoted some 80 pages 
to the subject above. Only two pages 
discuss natural difficulties, like some 
instances of toxicity from buckeye, 
rhododendron, camellia, azalea, etc. 
reported in bee literature. 

The balance of the report consists 
of both reports and investigations on 
the results of the application of vari- 
ous dusts and sprays used in agri- 
culture today, both as a direct death 
on application to the bee itself and 
by the inhalation or consumption of 
the nectar or pollen. 

Naturally the report urges the use 
of sprays and dusts which are least 
harmful to honey bees. A considerable 
bibliography on the subject is in- 
cluded. 


Table 2. Percentage of bees having various stages of gland development 


Hypopharyngeal glands 


Active 
Description 
of spore; Axial 
‘ not visible) 
diet 


per cent 
Pollen 1960 100 
Pollen 1959 24 
Pollen 1958 
Pollen 1952 
Beebread 1936 


Honey 


September, 1961 


(Full, turgent, milky. 
duct 


Underdeveloped 


(Milky hyaline, trans- 
lucent, axial duct 
visible) 
per cent 
0 
76 


100 
100 
100 


(Fully of milky 
secretions) 
per cent 


Mandibular glands 
Active Underdeveloped 


(Rather flat, little or 
no milky secretion) 
per cent 


89 11 
74 26 
44 56 
33 67 
47 

43 57 
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—EDITOR - ROBERT BANKER 
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A New Way to Remove 
Supers of Honey 


PA (Propionic Anhydride), a vola- 
tile chemical, has been developed by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the direction of 
Dr. C. L. Farrar, Bee Culture Investi- 
gations, Madison, Wisconsin. 

For the use of propionic anhydride 
(PA), an absorbent pad, impregnated 
with propionic anhydride, is placed in 
a special fume chamber fitted over 
the top of an empty super. Below 
the absorbent pad and still in the 
empty super is the fume chamber 
into which the fumes of the anhydride 
are pumped with a regular smoker 
bellows and forced through holes in 
a dispersion board so that they are 
distributed evenly over all the combs 
of the honey super. 

In the experiments which led to 
the approval of this material, it was 
demonstrated that laboratory mice 
were not irritated or injured. Bees 
returned to the combs within a few 
minutes and there is no detrimental 
effect on the colony. 

This new procedure is simple and 
very quick. There was no change in 
the honey flavor or odor and the 
material is relatively inexpensive. 

Two men using a single fume cham- 
ber can remove 100 shallow supers 
in 90 minutes or about 1% to 2 min- 
utes each for a full depth Langstroth 
super. Propionic anhydride is rela- 
tively non-corrosive to the operator’s 
hands although some care should be 
exercised to avoid direct contact as 
has been the case, only more so, with 
the use of carbolic acid. Washing the 
hands when necessary is sufficient to 
remove any of the material. 

Propionic anhydride is safe for use 
in handling food products and has 
been used in other industries for some 
time. When the material is used for 
repelling bees, the full strength an- 
hydride is mixed in equal parts with 
water and about 2 tablespoons of 
mixture are sprinkled over the absorb- 
ent pad, the fume chamber placed 
on the top of the super, and the bel- 
lows used to give 5 to 6 air blasts. 
After about a half a minute, the air 
charge is repeated with from 8 to 
10 blasts. Too much air will cause the 
fumes to stupefy the bees and too 
little will delay their movement from 
the supers. 
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Here are the points to know about 
this new chemical: 

1. FASTER—Bees are driven from 
supers of honey in one to two minutes. 
Because of this speed, there should 
be less robbing during honey removal 
in an apiary. 

2. WORKS IN ALL WEATHER 
AND IN SUN OR SHADE—The use 
of a fuming chamber, placed above 
the super to be removed, and a bel- 
lows to diffuse the fumes, causes the 
material to cover the combs evenly 
regardless of other conditions. 

3. GENTLES THE BEES—Agents 


formerly used to remove honey had 
a tendency to make the bees more ir- 
ritable. Propionic Anhydride seems 
to “tranquilize” to a great degree. 


4. NON-INJURIOUS TO BEES— 
Bees are driven away without any 
damage to them, and will return to 
the combs within minutes after th2 
fume chamber is removed. 

5. HONEY FLAVOR AND ODOR 
NOT AFFECTED—And it is safe 
to use in foods. 


6. NOT AS DANGEROUS AS 
MATERIALS FORMERLY EM- 
PLOYED—Normal caution is re- 
quired concerning prolonged contact 
with the skin, but the material is 
non-corrosive to the hands. (Page 369) 





California Bee Laws Revised 


by H. LEN FOOTE, Supervisor 
Apiary Inspection 


Beginning September 15, Cali- 
fornia beekeepers will be required to 
identify each out-apiary with a sign 
showing their name, address and 
phone number, or a number assigned 
to them by the Director of Agricul- 
ture. The lettering on the sign must 
be black and at least one inch high. 
The sign is to be placed at the en- 
trance side of the apiary. 

The purpose of this change is to 
provide a more dependable means of 
identifying apiaries for inspection or 
for notification to the beekeeper when 
injurious pesticides must be applied. 


Apiaries in California must be 
registered each November with the 
Agricultural Commissioner of the 
county in which the bees are located. 
Registration is free and consists of 
listing the location of each apiary 
and the number of colonies at each 
location. 


Apiary movements must be report- 
ed within five days to the Agricul- 
tural Commissioner in the county 
where the movement originated. A 
similar notice must be sent to the 
county of destination if the colonies 
are moved to another county. The 
movement notice must indicate how 
many colonies were moved and how 
many colonies were left at the origi- 
nal location as well as describing the 
point of origin and destination. 

Inspectors may enter any apiary to 
determine whether AFB disease is 
present. All colonies must be kept in 


movable comb hives. Apiary operators 
must abate by burning or delivery 
to a licensed wax-salvage plant any 
AFB disease found in their apiaries. 
Any apiary in which AFB disease is 
found to exceed one percent may be 
placed in quarantine until the disease 
has been abated. Nothing may be 
removed from a quarantined apiary, 
except under the direct supervision 
of an inspector, unless a permit is 
obtained. 


Extraction or rendering of honey, 
pollen or wax from comb must be 
done in a bee-tight building or en- 
closure. Supers of comb must be cov- 
ered when being transported from an 
apiary. Stored supers of comb must 
be enclosed to prevent exposure to 
bees. Supers of wet comb must not 
be exposed to robbing in an apiary. 
Open-air feeding of honey is pro- 
hibited. 


Revisions have also been made in 
certification requirements for bees 
and used beekeeping equipment enter- 
ing California. Health certificates 
are no longer required for queen bees 
in screened cages with attendants. 
Certification is required on package 
bees, bees on comb, and used hives 
or appliances. Shipments of queen 
bees or package bees must be ac- 
companied by an affidavit signed by 
the shipper indicating that only 
sucrose or manufactured invert sugar 
is used as food for the bees during 
transit. 
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Editorial of the Month 


More About the Farm Bill 


On August 8, 1961, President Kennedy signed into 
law the new farm bill officially known as the “Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961.” It was a far cry from the program 
originally proposed by Agricultural Secretary Freeman. 


The bee and honey industry doesn’t need to be 
told that honey was deleted from the “Marketing 
Order” phase of the farm bill. It clearly states that 
honey is an excepted commodity, as it has been since 


1937. 


Along about June, an early version of the bill 
under consideration by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture included honey, along with 5 or 6 other com- 
modities entitled to marketing orders, if such could 
be agreed to and worked out to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This version was only of short 
duration and when and how it was dropped from the 
bill is not known to us. We do know that the July 27 
Congressional Record reports that Congressman Sisk of 
California moved to amend the House version to in- 
clude honey. This was briefly opposed by Congressman 
Harding of Idaho and the amendment was rejected by 
the House. 


Congressman Findley of Illinois, a member of the 
House Agricultural Committee, stated that there had 
been almost an absence of testimony relative to honey 
in their meetings and no hearings had been held. 


We do not have a complete story of the Senate ver- 
sion either. The Federal Register of July 26 reports 
more than five pages, each 3 columns wide, of debate 
on the floor when Senator Church of Idaho offered an 
amendment to except honey from the marketing order 
provisions of the bill. 


Mr. Young of Ohio concurred in this as did Mr. 
Carlson of Kansas, Mr. Hruska of Nebraska and Mr. 
Keating of New York. Opposed to the amendment 
were Mr. McCarthy of Minnesota, Mr. Hickenlooper 
of Iowa and Mr. Holland of Florida. The amendment 
introduced by the Senator from Idaho passed. No 
bearings on honey had been held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


All of the arguments on the floor of the Senate 
concerned the “pros and cons” of a Federal Market- 
ing Order. The real issue, however, was whether or not 
the honey industry should have the opportunity to 
study all sides of the matter and arrive at their own 
conclusions, as was stated by Millard Coggshall in a 
letter read by Senator Holland. 
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To make honey eligible for a marketing order 
does open the door to such a possibility. It would give 
the industry the opportunity to work with U.S.D.A. 
officials in developing a program which must have the 
approval of the industry and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The Federation officials have asked for considera- 
tion of a 3-fold program: mandatory funds for promo- 
tion, advertising and research, a grades program and 
some control of imports of honey. 


The Agricultural Act of 1961 does not include the 
provision that mandatory funds can be raised for ad- 
vertising and promotion. Except for provisions per- 
mitting the Secretary of Agriculture to propose legis- 
lation to Congress that he feels is important to the 
marketing program of any commodity, there is little 
to benefit our present status so far as the new farm 
bill is concerned. 


As this is written, we are informed that a bill has 
been introduced in the House to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 to include honey as a commodity 
entitled to marketing orders. This amendment does not 
include a provision for mandatory funds for promotion, 
advertising and research. We are told that a similar 
measure will be introduced in the Senate. From in- 
formation in the Washington column of the Wall 
Street Journal we learn that adjournment fever grips 
Congress and that bills at this time die in droves. 


Because of the extreme controversial nature of 
this matter, the American Bee Journal in this editorial, 
and the previous one in the August issue, takes no stand 
on either side. It does contend that it has a real 
obligation to its readers to keep the bee and honey in- 
dustry properly informed. 


In furtherance of this, the American Bee Journal 
is inviting the National Honey Packers and Dealers 
Association and the American Beekeeping Federation 
to present their views in signed articles in the October 
issue. In this, we must reserve the right to accept or 
reject and to edit, assuring both groups that factual 
articles written in the best interests of the industry 
will be acceptable. 


Surely, there must be a common ground - a middle 
road - a way of progress for the bee and honey 
industry. Surely, there must be a mutual and accept- 
able way for the industry to adequately support its 
organizations and to raise sufficient funds for advertis- 
ing, promotion and research. Isn’t this our challenge 
of today? 
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Your Questions Answered 





EDITOR— W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


204 Ag. Ed. Building 
Penn. State University 
University Park, Pa. 


© Question from 
Perry Tourjee 
San Anselmo, California 


I am a beginner, and last June 
captured a swarm of bees and put 
them into an apple box hive where 
they remained and have been very 
busy. The box was bottom up and 
set upon a detachable board, with a 
slot for the bees to pass through. But 
I wanted to transfer the bees to a 
regular hive, so in August asked a 
friend who knew something about 
bees. He obligingly filled a regular 
10-frame hive with six frames of 
foundation, removed the apple box 
from its bottom board and set the box 
on top of the regular hive with noth- 
ing between them. He said the bees 
would thus have to pass up through 
the regular hive to get to their combs 
in the apple box and would probably 
move down into the regular hive. This 
worked out apparently well, as the 
bees have all remained and enter via 
the regular hive. 

I saw my friend again last week 
and asked him about what to do next. 
He said about October to just remove 
the apple box, dump it as is on the 
ground beside the regular hive, and 
put a cover on the latter. The bees 
would promptly gather up all their 
belongings from the apple box and 
carry them into the hive. 

Now I know that the apple box is 
festooned with honey combs, but 
whether the bees have moved any of 
it down into the hive is a secret be- 
tween themselves and I don’t feel too 
confident about dumping all that 
winter store onto the ground. So I 
would appreciate knowing the correct 
way to transfer my bees from their 
apple box to the hive, so that I can 
eliminate the apple box. 


Answer 


We usually do the job of trans- 
ferring a little differently from the 
way suggested, although your method 
may work in California. We put the 
good hive body with removable frames 
on top of the box hive. When the 
queen is found to be laying in the new 
hive, the old box is placed on top over 
a queen excluder until all the brood 
has emerged (21 days). The old hive 
is then removed and the honey and 
comb rendered. The best place to put 
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any new foundation, if you expect it 
to be drawn into comb, is above the 
brood nest. 

I would not do this transferring in 
the fall, but rather in the spring when 
there is a honeyflow. Your bees may 
starve this winter if you take away 
their food at this time; they certainly 
would in Pennsylvania. 

It is highly unlikely that only the 
bees from the box hive will get the 
honey. It seems to me that all the 
bees in the area might come in and 
help themselves. 


*Question from 
F. E. Shaw 
Brighton, Colorado 


1. In transferring a colony from 
a box hive to a standard hive through 
a bee escape in the opening of an 
inner cover is it likely that a new 
queen would be produced by the bees 
in the box hive, presuming that the 
old queen was smoked out before the 
box hive was placed above? If so, 
how long should the box hive be left 
above? If it is possible a transfer di- 
vision could be made. 

2. What are the proper proportions 
of a sulfathiazole, terramycin, pow- 
dered sugar mix for preventive pur- 
poses, and how much of the mix for 
an average colony? 


Answer 


If you smoke the queen out of the 
box hive before placing it above a bee 
escape, I doubt that the bees will rear 
a new queen, unless you leave suf- 
ficient bees there to rear a queen and 
have given them an entrance to the 
rear of the hive. If you expect the 
bees in the box hive to rear a queen, 
it will take 16 days for her to emerge 
and about 10 days before she starts 
to lay eggs. 

It seems to me that you are defeat- 
ing your purpose when you expect the 
box hive to rear a queen and make a 
division. I thought you were trying to 
eliminate the box hive. 

Not everyone agrees that sulfa or 
terramycin as a dust is a good pre- 
ventive treatment for A. F. B. Also, 
not all states permit their use to cure 
or prevent disease. I can see no rea- 
son for feeding drugs unless there is 


disease present in your area. I use 
1 pill or % gram of sulfathiazole to 
1 gallon of syrup and feed it to all 
the bees every spring. I think syrup 
is more effective than dust with sulfa. 
If terramycin is used as a dust, I 
use 1 part poultry formula terra- 
mycin (TM-25) to 4-6 parts powdered 
sugar. I only use this if I find dis- 
ease present. Four to six treatments 
about a week apart seem to do a good 
job. 


*Question from 
Mrs. Nicy Sullivan 
Carterville, Missouri 


I was always wanting bees. At last 
I bought two colonies which will 
swarm and I don’t know how you 
catch the swarms. I wonder if you 
will help me by telling me how it is 
done? I’m bothered about it because 
I don’t know how or when they will 
swarm. In fact, I don’t know any- 
thing about bees but I am very inter- 
ested. 


Answer 


Books have been written on swarm- 
ing and its control; so you see it 
would be difficult to explain in one 
letter. Bees usually swarm before the 
main honeyflow. In this area, we ex- 
pect most of our problems in May 
and early June, and again during 
July in the buckwheat area. Queen 
cells will appear in the brood chamber 
to indicate their intention to swarm. 
The bees (about half of them), the 
old queen, and some drones will leave 
just before the new queen emerges. 
When they cluster on a limb it is 
simple to hive them. Place the hive 
under the swarm and shake the limb 
so the bees fall in front of the hive, 
they should walk right into the hive 
without coaxing. Some old combs in 
the hive make it more attractive. 

Some swarming can be prevented 
by keeping the colony headed by a 
good young queen, giving the bees 
plenty of space for brood rearing and 
storing honey. Partial shade and extra 
ventilation may be of some value. 
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Thirty-third Convention 
Southern States Federation 
Jackson, Miss., October 27-28 


The 33rd Annual Convention of the 
Southern States Federation will be 
held in the Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson, 
Mississippi, October 27-28. This is 
the big one. Last year in Chattanooga 
21 states were represented. The AB- 
BA will hold its meeting on the 26th. 
Come and see your friends during the 
convention. It will be a rich and re- 
warding experience long to be remem- 
bered. 


For the past 32 years beekeepers 
from 14 southern states and beekeep- 
ing specialists from all over the na- 
tion have met in conventions in vari- 
ous cities of the South. This 
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tradition is continued this year as we 
gather in Jackson, Mississippi, the 
crossroads of the deep South. Mr. 
Leslie Little of Tennessee, program 
chairman, and his committee are pre- 
paring a program in which beekeeping 
specialists from all over our nation 
will participate. Details of the pro- 
gram will be published later. In addi- 
tion to the Heidelberg Hotel there are 
three other modern downtown hotels 
and 15 modern motels. There are 
several nationally recognized res- 
taurants. Jackson is a transportation 
center served by 3 airlines, two bus 
and two train lines. 


Hugh V. Maddox, Chattanooga 
Homer Tate, Secretary-Treasurer 
State College, Miss. 








Cook DuPage Association, (IIl.) 
Garfield Park, Chicago 
Sept. 16 


The Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ next 
meeting will be held at the Gold 
Dome Building in Garfield Park at 
Washington Blvd., Chicago Illinois, 
September 16 at 8:00 P.M. 

This will be the first indoor meet- 
ing of our cold weather get-to-gether 
sessions and will start with a panel 
discussion. There should be a lot 
of questions as this is the time of 
year to know if we have had success 
or failure in our beekeeping work the 
past season and why. 

Now take your calendar and pencil 
mark the 21st of October for our 
4ist Anniversary meeting and ban- 
quet. You will not want to miss this 
as our main speaker will be E. J. 
Dyce, Prof. of Apiculture, Cornell 
University. This will be the first time 
we have had this outstanding speaker 
whom we have met through the Jour- 
nals but the most of us not in person. 
Watch the next issue of the Journal 
for a complete program. You will 
notice the date of this meeting has 
been advanced due to the bad weather 
the past year. No excuse for you 
long distance drivers this year, we 
hope. 

For reservations please contact 
Edw. J. Danz, Secy. and Treas. at 
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1025 North Maplewood Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Mrs. Klebes, our hostess says to 
bring sandwiches and cake also your 
table service for the September meet- 
ing. Something of importance forgot- 
ten, election of officers for the coming 
year, so come and vote and no gripes 
later. 

Ralph O. Klebes 
Publicity 
St. Charles 





Oklahoma Association Annual 
State Capital, Sept. 11th 


The Oklahoma Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the State Capi- 
tol Building in Room 122 of the State 
Board of Agriculture, September 
11th. Meeting will commence prompt- 
ly at 10:00 A. M. 

W. J. Lewis-President 





North Dakota Association 
Jamestown, Nov. 4 


The North Dakota Association will 
hold its annual meeting on November 
4, in the Gladstone Hotel in James- 
town, North Dakota. 

J. R. Dogger 
Secretary 
Fargo, N. D. 






Middlesex Association (Conn.) 
Haddam, Sept. 17 


The Fall Meeting of the Middlesex 
Association will be held at the Agri- 
cultural Center, Haddam, Conn., Sun- 
day, Sept. 17, at 2:00 p.m. Potluck 
supper after the program. Bring a 
dish to pass. 

The program will include a report 
on the Eastern Apicultural Society 
meeting at Connecticut University, 
Aug. 10-12; making the most of the 
honey crop; experiences in catching 
swarms; reports from those who ex- 
perimented with Argentine rape. All 
interested in bees are welcome. 
Cary A. Rowland 
Secretary, Middletown 





Minnesota Honey Marketing Day 
Alexandria, Minnesota, Sept. 9 


Glen McCoy, Minnesota Honey 
Marketing Chairman, has set Septem- 
ber 9 (Saturday) as honey marketing 
day for Minnesota beekeepers. Buyers 
will be invited to attend. Producers 
of honey are asked to bring represent- 
ative samples to this event and make 
their offerings known to the packers 
and importers. 

Commercial producers will be 
charged a fee of $5.00. Smaller pro- 
ducers with 50 or more colonies will 
be charged $2.00. No fee to packers. 
This event will be held at Alexandria, 
Minn. 75 to 100 producers are expect- 
ed to bring their samples to this 
meeting. 

F. Q. Bunch, Sec’y. 
Minnesota Beekeepers Ass’n. 





Midwestern Association (Missouri) 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept 10 


The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the home of Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
Hill, 8440 Jarboe, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 2:30 P.M., Sunday, September 
10. There will be a speaker and the 
subjects for discussion, packaging and 
sales. Refreshments will be served. 
Everyone welcome. 

James A. Worrel 
Secretary 





Northeastern Kansas Association 
Muncie, Oct. 1 

The Northeastern Kansas Associa- 
tion will meet Oct. 1 at 2:30 p.m. for 
the regular monthly meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Maynard C. Cur- 
tis 9505 Kansas, Muncie, Kansas. E. 
W. Harman, Raytown, Missouri, will 
speak to us about labeling and mar- 
keting honey, and winter preparation 
of bees. This will be our last outdoor 
meeting for the season. You are in- 
vited to attend. Refreshments will be 
served. 
Mrs. Bert M. Parrish 


Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Weston, Sept. 30 

The last outdoor meeting of the 
Middlesex County Association will 
be at the home and apiary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Putnam H. Flint, 34 North 
St., Weston, 2:00 p.m., September 
30th. In case of rain it will be held 
Oct. 1 at the same time. The club hive 
will be awarded to the lucky winner. 
Picnic suppers will be enjoyed by 
members and friends and coffee and 
ice cream will be provided by the as- 
sociation. 
Betty Carlson, Sec. 
Bedford 
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Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 
P. O. Box 855, Fort Collins, Colorado 


The main emphasis of the Federa- 
tion recently has been to obtain legis- 
lation whereby money can be raised 
to advertise honey and to sponsor re- 
search work, so excessive imports 
could be somewhat controlled, and 
quality could be regulated. 

Beekeepers would vote on program. 
The beekeepers would be allowed to 
vote on whether or not they wanted to 
accept the program. No production 
controls, marketing quotas, or restric- 
tions on marketing are desired. 

Groups with self-help programs 
have prospered. Generally, farm 
groups which have actively promoted 
their products have gotten a steadily 
increasing share of the market. Ones 
which have not done anything or have 
relied solely on price support have 
often lost ground. The future is what 
we make it. The bee industry will 
prosper or stagnate, depending on 
what we do as individuals and as a 
group. With the necessary legislation, 
we can get together and develop pro- 
grams to advance our industry. 

Federation policy determined by 
elected officials. Some _ beekeepers 
have asked who decides what position 
the Federation takes on legislation 
before Congress. The executive com- 
mittee decides in accordance with 
their interpretation of resolutions 
passed by the membership and the 
board of directors. In the absence of 
specific instructions, this committee 
used their best judgment on what 
course to follow. 

Five members of this committee are 
elected from the board of state direc- 
tors. These directors have been select- 
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ed by the beekeepers of the states 
they represent. The remaining three 
voting members are the president, 
vice-president, and _  past-president. 
These have been elected at the general 
membership meeting at the annual 
conventions. Therefore, all Federation 
members have a voice in selecting 
the committee who makes these de- 
cisions. 

More states entering queens. The 
fourth honey queen contest in Biloxi 
should be the best yet. Several more 
states are planning to send queens. 

Federation continues to grow. Mem- 
berships and funds continue well 
ahead of 1960. With the continued 
and growing support of beekeepers, 
your Federation can serve you even 
better in the future. Send your 1961 
dues to P. O. Box 855, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. Minimum dues are $5.00. 





Delta Association Organized 
The Delta Beekeepers’ Association 


was organized at the Delta Branch 
Experiment Station at Stoneville, Mis- 
sissippi, at 7:30 P. M. on June 22. 
Twenty-two people attended this 
meeting, representing six Mississippi 
counties. Officers elected were: Pat 
N. Jemison, P. O. Box 469, Indianola, 
President; A. L. Trotman, 1499 Brad- 
ford Dr., Greenville, Vice President; 
and D. H. Wicker, 725 Mayer St., 
Greenville, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The 2nd meeting of this new associ- 
ation was held at the same place at 
7:30 P. M. on July 13. The weather 
was very heavy with wind and rain, 
and although some new faces ap- 
peared, only 19 were present. 


The 3rd meeting was August 17 at 
7:30 P. M. at the same place. The 
time and place of each meeting is 
decided at the previous meeting. En- 
thusiasm has been high and partici- 
pation good. Beekeepers and inter- 
ested persons are urged to attend. 

L. B. Davis 
(P. O. Box 888) 
Leland, Miss. 





Charles Reece Retires 

The Ohio Extension Service an- 
nounces the retirement of Charles 
A. Reece as Extension Bee Specialist 
for Ohio, effective July 31. Mr. Reece, 
a graduate of Iowa State College, 
has been with the Ohio State Depart- 
ment, first as State Apiarist and later 
as Extension Specialist, for a total of 
23 years. 





Obituaries 


L. F. Childers 


The entire industry will be saddened 
by the loss of L. F. Childers of New 
Franklin, Missouri. Luke as he was 
affectionately known, was at one time 
associated with the University of Mis- 
souri. After retirement he developed 
a small farm and home at New Frank- 
lin, where he also produced honey 
and, with Mrs. Childers, became well 
known in the distribution of honey 
throughout the area. 

Being plagued by AFB, as so many 
were in those days, he worked with 
Dr. Haseman at the University to 
test and affirm the use of sulpha- 
thiazole in the control of the disease. 
The use of this drug has saved the 
industry millions of dollars in oper- 
ational costs and in colony losses. 

Luke was modest and unassuming 
and few knew him as a stalwart figure 
in the beekeeping industry but his 
writings had much force and vigor. 
In May he wrote that Mrs. Childers 
passed away April 20th following 
an automobile accident. He had de- 
cided to stay on the farm but he 
became ill with a malignant tumor 
near the pancreas which resulted in 
his death. 

According to his daughter, Mrs. 
Anne Barton, of Nevada, Missouri, 
he had an operation for the removal 
of the tumor but never recovered. He 
passed away while dozing in a chair 
in his daughter’s living room. He was 
33 years old. 

His son, Norman F. Childers, of 
Milltown, New Jersey, writes that the 
family will dispose of his bees and 
supplies. If any reader is interested 
write to Mrs. Anne G. Barton, 720 
South Clay St., Nevada, Mo. 


American Bee Journal 





M. E. Ballard 


Those persons interested in bee- 
keeping, throughout the world, will 
be grieved to learn of the death of 
M. E. Ballard, at his home in Rox- 
bury, N. Y., on July 9th. 

Mr. Ballard was born on April 8, 
1888, in North Branch, N. Y. Around 
1915, he moved to Roxbury and start- 
ed beekeeping on a larger scale, even- 
tually becoming one of the largest 
commercial beekeepers in New York 
State. 

He was well known for his tireless 
energy, grit, and determination. He 
corresponded extensively with many 
people interested in bees, and their 
products, in the United States and 
several foreign countries. 

Mr. Ballard is survived by his wife, 
who was Miss Alma De Forth before 
their marriage on April 7, 1928, in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; a Paul; and 
three grandsons. 

Paul is one of the progressive 
young beekeepers in N. Y. State, hav- 
ing a beekeeping business of his own. 
He will endeavor to carry on his 
father’s Administrator, 
until the estate is settled. 


son, 


business, as 





K. N. Folsland 


One of South Dakota’s oldest and 
most prominent beekeepers, K. N. 
Folsland, of Oldham, died July 13 
at the age of 79. He helped set up 
laws for the State and he was a bank 
official, writer, church worker, in fact 
a pioneer for South Dakota’s welfare. 
His son and grandsons will carry on 
in the same spirit. He was helping 
two grandsons in the honey house 
when stricken with a heart attack. 





Alvin G. Raunm 


Alvin G. Ranum, Blue Mounds, 
Wisconsin passed away on July 31, 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Ranum was born February 19, 
1906, at Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin. He 
was a graduate of Mt. Horeb High 
School. For a number of years he 
was employed as a guard at the Wis- 
consin State Prison at Waupun. In 
1947 the family moved to Denver, 
Colorado, where he worked as a car- 
penter. In 1955 they returned to Blue 
Mounds and became a joint operator 
of the Ranum Bee Farm. Surviving 
are his wife and one daughter. 

Mr. Ranum was a member of the 
Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Ass’n., 
and the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion. He was also a member of the 
Federation group life insurance plan. 
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Honey Bees Attend National Convention 
by C. D. Floyd 





CONVE RIE ME 
pRQDucTs 


C. D. Floyd’s “HONEY GIRLS” Bette, Leslie and Cindy register Home 


A. H. E. C. Convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 


The American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion’s honey booth at the American 
Home Economics Convention in 
Cleveland in June proved to be a very 
popular exhibit at this large conven- 
tion. The color of the display along 
with the interesting facets pertaining 
to pollination honey and wax 
production drew many comments from 
the visitors stopping at the booth. 


and 


An observation hive provided by 


the A. I. Root Company became the 


point of conversation for many who 
stopped to study the activity under 
the glass. 

An indirect approach to capture the 
attention of convention visitors was 
embodied in the theme of the exhibit, 
“Honey Recipes 
Heritage Given Mother’ to 
Daughter.” The was to bring 
back fond memories of goodies always 
present when visiting grandmother’s 
at Thanksgiving time. A honey recipe 
folder containing 10 simple foolproof 
recipes in an attractive color proved 
to be very popular. 


are an American 
from 


idea 


The young ladies registering visi- 
tors gave out over 2000 8 oz. jars of 
honey provided by some of the na- 
tion’s honey packers that serve the 
Great Lakes area. The industry gives 
thanks to T. W. Burleson & Son of 
Waxahachie, Texas; R. D. Bradshaw 
& Sons of Wendell, Idaho; The Lake- 
shore Honey Company of Chicago, 
Illinois! The Sioux Honey Company 
of Sioux City, Iowa; Rocke Apiaries 
of Eureka, Illinois and to Jewett and 
Sherman of Milwaukee, Wisconsin for 
their fine support and contributions 
to the marketing effort. 

An excellent, new and up-to-date 
mailing list of patrons interested in 


Economists at 


using honey was acquired as a result 
of the registering and classification 
of those attending this convention. We 
are now in the position to send to 
many home teachers, use- 
ful teaching aids and other material 
that can be used in forwarding our 
promotional program in the school 
systems of the nation. The choice of 
Cleveland as the convention city this 
year with dates set in June helped to 
provide record crowds which resulted 
in our registering more guests than 
ever before. The wonderfully large 
auditorium in Cleveland provided ex- 
cellent accommodation as the entire 
area was air conditioned and crowd- 
ing was at a minimum which allowed 
the personnel of the booth a fine op- 
portunity to discuss honey and honey 
recipes with visitors. 

Mrs. Harriet Grace, Director of the 
Honey Institute and Mrs. Mona 
Schaefer Director of the California 
Honey Advisory Board both visited 
the booth while in attendance at the 
convention. Other distinguished visi- 
tors were several staff 
members of the A. I. Root Company, 
representatives of the Sioux Honey 
Association, and several honey brok- 
ers who maintain offices in the Cleve- 
land area. 

The plans for the 1962 convention 
are already underway. Miami, Florida 
is very apt to be the convention city 
for next year, which will give Florid- 
ians and other southern beekeepers 
an opportunity to put their shoulder 
to the wheel in the never-ending job 
of keeping our delicious product in 
the minds of this important group of 
home economists who teach our chil- 
dren and help shape the menus of the 
nation. 


economics 


attending 
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Michigan Association At Work 

The Michigan Association has a 
novel method of advertising honey 
and beekeeping as well as them- 
selves. On a 6 x 9 card, printed in 
two colors, they have mounted at one 
side a small cake of beeswax; and 
above it a sample of Michigan honey 
in a cellophane bag with prominent 
titles of HONEY and BEESWAX. 

Running in a column alongside are 
facts about bees, the number in a 
hive, their flight range, etc. with 


special attention to their value as 
plant and flower pollinators and their 
necessity in farming and food pro- 
ducing. 

The whole makes an attractive gift 
to distribute generally. We have no 
doubt but that data on the cost of 
these give-away packets may be ob- 
tained by addressing Margaret F. 
Seidelman, Michigan Secretary, at 
Ionia, Michigan. 


Cook DuPage, (lIll.) 


Ellsworth Meineke, Meineke’s Hon- 
ey Farm, Palatine, Ill., sends a clip- 
ping, almost an entire newspaper 
page, with five pictures, telling of his 
own beekeeping and the activities 
of the Cook DuPage Association. Few 
groups get this publicity. It is not 
unusual for their meetings to have 
an attendance of 200 or more. Such 


a total is seldom surpassed at meet- 
ings of state or regional organizations. 








NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUR BEEKEEPERS’ 
MEETINGS— 


A complete set of colored slides on 
the fascinating story of hybrid queen 
development. Interesting - educational 
- factual. No charge for their use - 
Write direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., 
Hamilton, Illinois and they will be 
mailed promptly. To be returned 
after use. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON ILLINOIS 





WEAVER’S DARK 


Weaver Apiaries, 


1 to 19—$1.00, 20-99—90c, 
Navasota, Texas, 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


100 up—85c 
Ph. TA-52312 











QUEENS 


STARLINE 
$1.30 each 
25 to 100 .. 1.20 each 
100 up ..... ...$1.10 each 
Tested queens—$2.00 each 


1 to 25 





QUEENS. Two extra good strains. 
Starlines and our regular stock. 


Queens clipped and marked 10c each 


Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis & Sons, Graham, N. C. 
Phone Saxapahaw F R 63152 


Dadant’s 
Good workers and very gentle. 


OUR REG. STRAIN ITALIANS 
1 to 25 .....$1.10 each 
25 to 100 .. 1.00 each 
100 up 90 each 
Royal Jelly—$10.00 oz. 











Time to check your beekeeping equipment! 





Use 


Made from 


LOTZ SECTIONS 


Select Basswood—grown in the heart of the 
Basswood country 


Write for our new price list 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


You Can’t Beat DADANT’S 
Crimp-Wired Foundation For 
Long Lasting Combs That Can 

Be Used Year After Year 


Originated by Dadants 40 Years Ago 
Continually Improved including New Hooks 
Each Sheet Inspected to Insure High Quality. 


Try It Soon, You Will Be Pleased. 
Manufacturers & Retailers 
of Bee Supplies 


BOYD, 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON ILLINOIS 
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QUEENS 


Italian or Caucasian 


SEPTEMBER, one of the best months in 
the year to re-queen. 


Get a good, young queen in those colonies. 
It will insure plenty of young bees in the Spring 
and help control swarming. 


The price is very reasonable also. 


PRICES 


In lots of Queens 21b./Q. 31b./Q. 41b./Q. 51b./Q. 
1- 24 $.75 $3.75 $490 $5.75 $6.75 
25 - 499 .70 3.30 4.45 5.20 6.00 


Tested Queens $1.50 each 
Queens Postpaid - Airmailed - Clipped - No Extra Cost 


THE STOVER APIARIES, INC. 


MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 


AVAILABLE NOW! 
Dadant’s Fume Chamber 


Designed to do an effective job with 
Propionic Anhydride. 
Simplified operation results in correct 
fume distribution. 
Minimum upkeep; no parts to get out of order. 
Will Last for Many Seasons. 


Price for Complete 10 Frame Unit including Fume 
Box, Bellows and Adapter—$7.80 
F.O.B. Hamilton, Illinois, or any of our Branches. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 











Now Available at DADANT’S 


Hamilton, Illinois 
PFUND COLOR GRADER 


Designed for 
measuring the color 
grades of your 
honey, quickly and 
accurately. 

Easy to use. 


moisture content 
~ of your honey. 


+ Scale Range 12.5% 
to 26%. 


Write 
for 
Prices. 








QUEENS: 


For better wintering and larger honey crop next year 
replace those old queens now while young queens are avail- 
able at lower prices. 


We select breeders that show qualities desired for better 
crops and easier handling. 


REGULAR 
ITALIAN 


1-24 $1.00 each 
25 - 99 .90 each 
100 up .80 each 


ISLAND 
HYBRID 


$1.30 each 
1.20 each 
1.10 each 


All queens clipped unless ordered otherwise. 


Queens marked by request 10c each extra. 


“They Produce” 


e 
ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 
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— The 


Market Place — 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Net price 16 cents per word per insertion. Initials, letters or combination of 
letters as in street address, counted as individual words. No advertisement accepted for less than ten 
words. Payable cash in advance. Keyed Classified, 25 cents additional. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS: Untested queens 
$1.00 or $85.00 per hundred. Tillery Broth- 
ers, R. 3, Greenville, Alabama. 








CAUCASIAN QUEENS $1.00 each. Eppling’s 
Apiaries, Edgemont, Covington, Virginia. 
QUALITY ITALIAN queen bees - summer 
prices - each $1.00, 5 or more $.90 each, 
25 or more $.85 each. A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan or Lena, S. C. 


QUALITY BRED Caucasian queens bred 
for honey production, hardiness and gen- 
tleness. Breeders furnished by J. E. Hast- 
ings. 1-24, $1.10 each, 24-99, $1.00 each, 
99 up, $.90 each, all queens by air mail. 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries, P.O. Box 
374, Dallas, Georgia. 
DOUBLE GRAFTED Jumbo Italian queens 
$1.20 each, $12.00 per dozen. Sheppard 
Apiaries, Aberdeen, North Carolina. 














PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 
each; 10 up, 90c. Shirl Baker, Mecosta, 
Michigan. 





FOR SALE 





140, 10-frame 
equipment 
6811 
FOR SALE: Littlefield Apiaries, Exira, 
Iowa. Over 800 colonies in 28 yards with- 
in 20 mile radius of Exira. 70 lb. honey per 
colony to winter. Honey houe in Exira on 
one-half block of ground. Fully equipped 
Special uncapping machine and extractors 
eliminate need of removing frames from 
supers in extracting. Five settling tanks. 
1961 honeyflow over 100,000 lbs. Desire to 
sell as a going business. Sale made neces- 
sary by death of Roy S. Littlefield. Contact 
Ena. S. Littlefield, Executrix or Frank N. 

Rasmussen, Att’y, both of Exira, Iowa. 

FOR SALE: 86 colonies, 10 frame equip- 
ment, extracting supers, crop included. 

Laurence Holdeman, Harrison, Michigan. 


colonies 5 high, majority 
year old. Paul W. Bergman, 
Holdrege St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: 300 colonies with 
ample locations. Equipment for additional 
500. Residence, established honey stand, 
honey house, storage buildings, truck load- 
er and tractor. Ira L. McCaleb, 8805 Eliza- 
beth Lake Road, Palmdale, California. 








FOR SALE: Complete commercial outfit in 
northern Nebraska. Write for details. Box 
NTI c/o The American Bee Journal. 


INSPECTED queen rearing operation in 

northern California with locations. Capac- 
ity for 1800 4-frame nuc sides, 200 colonies. 
1956 112 T. truck with loader. All necessary 
equipment including extracting. For sale 
or lease 28 x 56 warehouse with modern 
1-bedroom apartment, excellent deepwell 
water supply. Box CBA c/o American Bee 
Journal. 


to sincere, ambitious, bee man with refer- 
ences. Reasonable prices. Write for details 
on bees or house. Marvin Brown, Rt. 1, 
Box 215, Denver, Fla. 


PROPIONIC ANHYDRIDE will be in stock 
September 1. All new, Food and Drug 
Approved on August 2 for removing honey 
from bees. For free information HUBBARD 
APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


500 colony bee business. Brand new equip- 

ment, honey house, with modern house, 
on large lot in Northern Saskatchewan. 
Write Box RAK c/o American Bee Journal. 


500 Single story Langstroth hives of bees 

Equipment and bees very good, California 
tops and bottoms or galvanized telescope 
tops. With or without locations in exclusive 
white to water white honey territory in 
Wyoming. Health certificate. Write HS c/o 
American Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE: 2,000 colonies with choice Wis- 

consin locations. Crop average per colony 
up to 250 Ibs. Terms available. Schultz 
Honey Farms, Ripon, Wisconsin. 





100 Colonies bees 2 story 10 frame good 

condition, no disease $10.00 each, fifty 
same price. H. Peterman, 551 No. Windsor 
Ave., Stockton 5, California. 


FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 


FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 

bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 
that last. Myers Craft Manufacturing Co., 
Burgaw, North Carolina. 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey in 60 Ib. 

cans or 600 Ib. drums. Prairie View 
Honey Co. 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich- 
igan. 











WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 

quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up bought. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by let- 
ting us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 
EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. Please con- 

tack Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 
BEFORE you sell your honey or buy your 

honey containers see HUBBARD APIAR- 
IES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 











SUPPLIES 





SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 


ROYAL JELLY $8.00 ounce, eight ounces 

$50.00, full pound $90.00. Delivered Air 
Mail. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, 
Clearwater, Florida. 





, 





HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Bulk comb and 60 pound cans 
of honey, good quality. Robins Apiaries, 
Kennett, Missouri. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. 
Gamber, 911 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beav- 
er, Iowa. 


NEW FLORIDA TWIN PACK. Two three- 

pound cans of your choice. Orange Blos- 
som, Tupelo, Gallberry, or Palmetto $3.00 
postpaid. Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 
1506, Clearwater, Fla. 








Ralph 








LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer & 

Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers 
& Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and 
Honey Prices. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufauturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Aplaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


BEE SUPPLIES: Send for price list. Bee- 
Maid Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 61, Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 


BRAND MELTERS, ELECTRIC OR STEAM, 

and other bee supplies. Ask for cata- 
logue, Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., 7925 - 
13th Ave., New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia. 

















NEAR WATER white orange honey—New 
Crop—Florida. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 

Michigan. 

BLUEBERRY FRUIT bloom, clover or gold- 
enrod honey in 60’s strained and heated 

to 160°. Norman Sharp, Fishers, New York. 





300 Standard, 2 story hives, excellent shape, 
production equipment for honey, royal 


jelly, queen, or package. Owner retiring. 
Very favorable records available. Located 
in citrus, all year jelly production, trade 
has taken all jelly that could produce in 
the past, honey picked up at shed, 1960 
production over 50 barrels. Five room and 
bath masonry house for sale or lease. All 
for sale or share deal with option to buy 
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HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED: Clover, goldenrod, and buck- 
wheat honey. Write and send samples. 
Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 


WANTED: White clover honey in 60’s pre- 

ferably drums, mail samples and cash 
price delivered. Stoller Honey Farms, Inc., 
Latty, Ohio. 








FOR SALE: Miscellaneous Used Equipment 
1-1000# Clark Lift Truck 

1-4000# Clark Lift Truck 

1-50 Frame Woodman 

1-30 Frame Woodman 

1-24 Frame Radial 

1-4 Frame Reversible 

Ask for list of used honey tanks and 
other Extractors. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 





WANTED 


WANTED to buy - 300 - 500 colonies prefer- 

ably 500 mile radius of South Dakota. E. 
L. Harter, Box 652, Hot Springs, South 
Dakota. 





American Bee Journal 





EXPERIENCED, reliable beekeeper wants 

to lease bees with option to buy. Able 
to finance. Write Box RAM c/o American 
Bee Journal. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BALL CLOVER seed makes good growth in 

cold winter months and excellent bee 
pasture in spring. Has survived tempera- 
tures of -9°F., over 2300 blooms per square 
yard. 5 lbs. plants one acre on well pre- 
pared seed bed. 5 Ibs. $7.50 postpaid. Write 
for quantity prices. Carter Percy, Wey- 
anoke, Louisiana. 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 








FREE Pair Summer Cool Bee Gloves with 

each purchase of Hubbard’s Master Elec- 
tric Uncapping Knife at $13.75 Postpaid 
anywhere in the U.S.A. Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 
1, Lawson, Mo. 


RENDERING EVERY day in our all new 

plant. All honey saved from cappings. 
Rendering slumgum and old combs. Write 
for free shipping tags and rates, Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Learn Profitable Sideline Raising Wax 
Worms. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 











Jensen’s Quality Queens 
DADANT STARLINE HYBRID 
1-24-$1.30, 25-99-$1.15, 100 up—$1.00 
JENSEN’S MAGNOLIA STATE 
1-24-$1.00, 25-99-90c, 100 up—80c 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
con 


fa Mississippi 











HONEY LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your hon- 
ey story, by word and picture, to en- 
courage sales. Our sample label cata- 
log is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and 
each one separate (an actual label) to 
put on your container to see how it 
looks. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton Illinois 








INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 

facts concerning the Honey Bees of India. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6 4 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNA- 
TIONAL M. O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 
cents. Can be had from: The Managing 
Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Nainital, U. P., 
India. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 


cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


The Australasian Beekeeper—The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
16’-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
20’-($2.50) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 23/-($2.90) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. Square 

pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample pint 25c. Oxboro, Box 
7031 MM, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 











Texas Caucasian 


Queens 
1 - 24—$1.45; 25 - 99—$1.35 
100 up—$1.25 


Live Arrival and Health 
Certificate Guaranteed 


Kane’s Apiaries 
Ph. SW 8-3039 


Hallettsville Texas 





Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 318 — Glenn, Calif. 











Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


ae 
Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 
Ph.: Wheatland, Calif.— 
NEptune 3-2392 





























ITALIAN QUEENS 
BRED TO GET THE HONEY. 


Vigorous Beauties—$1.00 


W. E. PLANT 
HATTIESBURG MISSISSIPPI 











= 
ee 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Write for Catalog 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66 OREGON 








“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 











Single Copies 
of 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
25¢ each 





HOMAN’S 
Quality Bred 
CAUCASIANS 


1-24—85c; 25 & up—75c 


All Queens Postpaid Airmail; Health 
Certificate and Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 


Phone PO 7-3880 
HOLDER HOMAN 


Shannon Miss. 








BE OUR AGENT 

Since you are a beekeeper you know 
the beekeepers near you. Why not be an 
agent for the American Bee Journal? Since 
it is your favorite magazine, why not do 
your friends a good turn and at the same 
time, help yourself? 

Write for particulars. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 





25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich. 











Norman’s Queens 
IMPROVED 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


65¢ Air Mail 


Requeen with nice young depend- 
able laying queens. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed with health certificate. 

Young laying queens $ .6 

Selected tested queens 1 

2 Ib. pkg. with queen 3 

3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4 

4 lb. pkg. with queen 5. 

ALL QUEENS POSTPAID 
PACKAGES F.O.B. 
NORMAN BEE CO. 


Route 1 Ramer, Ala. 
Phone JO 2-6412 


55 
50 
00 
00 


oO 
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Booking Orders Now. 
Over 35 Years a Shipper 
Send for FREE Circulars 

BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 


HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 











FREE... 

A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 

Look it Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











CONNEAUT 


BEST SIXTY for the Sixties 


Made & Jobbed 
By Folk Interested 


in Beekeeping 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT OHIO 














OUR BUSINESS? 

WE BUILD HOUSES “FOR BEES” 
9%—$1.20; 6%—$1.00; 5'K,—$ .95 
all with metals 
— FRAMES — 

9% heavy top bar—$7.50 per 100 
$75.00 per M 
Sample frame on request. Can supply 20” 
square supers and other special sizes. 
BOCKHAUS INDUSTRIES 
Pagosa Springs Colorado 


If it’s made of wood—“ask and ye shall 
receive.” 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 


have 


--- ADVERTISING INDEX... 


Aeppler Co., C. W. 


American Bee Journal . 
American Rabbit Journal 
Anderson, O. K. and Son 


Australian Bee Journal 


Baker’s Apiaries 
Bessonet Bee Co. 

Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Bockhaus Industries 
Bordelon, E. J. 
Burleson & Son, T. W. 


Calvert Apiaries 
Chrysler & Son, W. A. 
Cobana Products 
Conneaut Can Co. 
Couch, Louis L. 
Curtis & Sons, Geo. 


Dadant & Sons 


364 
363, 365 
335 
367 
367 


335 
368 
366 
366 
335 
366 


369 
368 
365 
366 
367 
362 


Inside Front, 


336, 362, 363, 369, Back Cover 


Daniels, R. C. 


Forehand, W. J. 


Garon Bee Co. 
Griffith, W. C. 


Harper, Carlus T. 
Homan, Holder 
Honey Sales Co. 
Humphrey Bee Farm 
Hutchison Mfg. Co. 


Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen’s Apiaries 
Johnson Co., Carl E. 


Kane Apiaries 
Kelley Co., Walter T. 


Koehnen & Sons, C. F. 


Kolb, Herman 


335 


368 


367 
368 


368 
365 
367 
335 


367 


335 


Leahy Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles Honey Co. 
Lotz Co., August 


Marshfield Mfg. Co. 
Mitchell’s Apiaries 
Myers Craft Co. 


Neiman Bros. Co. 
Norman Bee Co. 
Norman, John A. 


O’Ferrell, J. L. and Sons 


Plant, W. E. 
Puett Co. 


Reams, W. D. 

Rich Mountain Apiaries 

Rives, J. C. 

Root Co., A. I. Inside Back Cover, 
Rossman Apiaries 


Scottish Beekeeper 
Shackelford, John S. 
Stoller Honey Farms 
Stover Apiaries 
Strachan, Don J. 
Straub, W. F. & Co. 


Taylor, Stewart 


Walker-Lee Co. 

Wax Workers, Inc. 
Weaver Apiaries 
Weaver, Howard & Sons 
Wenner, C. G. 

White Pine Bee Farms 
Wilbanks Apiaries 
Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wing, J. E. & Sons 
Woodman Co., A. G. 


York Bee Co. 


336 


362 


335 


368 
367 
362 
368 
365 
335 
368 
365 
368 
337 


Inside Front Cover 








STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


Breeding is done only from artificially inseminated queens. Over 400 colonies headed by the proper drone 
mothers surround our mating area for a distance of eight miles in all directions, insuring the purest possible mat- 
ing. Only the best queen-rearing conditions will produce quality queens. 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrid Queens 


1 - 24—$1.40 


25 - 99—$1.25 


100 - up—$1.10 


Add 10c per queen if you wish the queens marked and/or clipped 


The 


Puett 


Hahira, 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” 


Com 
Georgia 


any 


Shippers Since 1919 








American Bee Journal 








IMPROVED 
Leather Italian Queens 


Recommended for comb honey production. 
PRICE IN’ U.S.A. 

Yard Run Stock _ $ .75 each 
Select Tested . 3.00 each 
Inquire about delivery dates 
on this stock 
Approved Breeders $5.00 each 
World-wide shipments 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Coffee Springs, Alabama U.S.A. 


Caucasian 


Dark Italian Q UEENS 


We have plenty of queens now of both strains. Can ship 
with 24 hours notice. 


1-24... .80¢ 25 up... .75c 


Either Italian or Caucasian tested—$2.50 
Either Italian or Caucasian breeders—$10.00 


We appreciate your business. 


Louis L. Couch Pineville, La. 














The Australian Bee Journal 


Caters to both amateur and 
commercial apiarists. 


Subscription $2.00 Per Annum 
Victorian Apiarists Association 
112 orse Road 
Ringwood, Victoria, Australia 











HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades Top Prices. 
HONEY SALES OMPANY 

2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 














AEBS, QUEENS— 


Carniolan and 
Caucasian 


August and September is a good time to 
requeen for young bees for winter and quick 
buildup in spring. 

Your Colonies are no better than the queen 
heading them so why not have the best? 

SPECIAL— 
50 queens for $50.00 thru Sept. 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Fla. 


J. L. OFERRELL & SONS 
a . a Maite Viridia = #4 _y —™ 
409 O’FERRELL STREET 
La Belle, Fila. Greensboro, N. C. 


PURE FRESH ROYAL JELLY 
Packages with Midnite 
eens 


25-99 100-up 
$4.55 $4.30 

5.75 5.50 

6.95 4 
—EXTRA QUEENS— 
oo 




















California Caucasians 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasians. Hastings strain used for breeders. Bred 
for GREATER HONEY PRODUCTION and GENTLENESS. Highly 
Prolific. 10% books your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment. 
Air Mail. Ready to ship about April 15. We do not clip or mark. 
1 to 24—$1.50 25 to 99—$1.25 100 and up—$1.00 
Quality and Service Do Not Cost — They Pay 
DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. 
2522 TIERRA BUENA RD. 
Phone Sherwood 2-3881 Write for package prices 

















STOLLER$S 
Fname Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 


What beautiful even combs to un- 
cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 











Shoot for profit — Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and profit Ey 


QUEENS 
STARLINE ITALIAN 
1 - 24 ; - $1.20 $ .90 
25 - 99 1.15 85 
100 - Up 1.05 75 
Clipping 5c each. Marking 5c each. 


GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, La. 





























Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road 
Beeswax Rendering Service 








' Ask for, insist on, 
“es THE 
~- MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 
 . Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick Adj ent. 
vA Ask your Dealer or order direct. 
ae Price $13.85. 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 

















Ithaca, N. Y. 





Renew Your Subscription Now! ! 
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THRIFTY QUEENS 
Three-banded Italians only 
Lots of 100 $65.00 
Smaller lots—75c each 
REMEMBER—tThrifty Bees are 


Guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 


Howard Weaver & Sons 
Personally Reared Queens 
CAUCASIANS or MIDNITES 

Choice of many: for Honey, Gentleness, Wintering - 


1 to 24—$1.00 251099-$ .90 100 & up—$ .85 


For Dadant Midnite Hybrid Queens add 25c to the above prices. 
Queens clipped and marked at 10c each. State health certificate with 
each shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. 


Howard Weaver & Sons Navasota, Texas 














Why 
Pay 


More? 


CHRYSLER’S ALL STEEL 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


The only worth while Excluder 
on the market. 
Price $1.28 each 


CHRYSLER’S CRIMP 


WIRED FOUNDATION 


7 sheets per lb. Made from pure 
beeswax. 
10 — pm spring Fy , Wires, 


Price 25 Ibs. up "$1. 10 per Ib. 
Write for our 1961 Catalogue 
W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 








COMPARE SPECIFICATIONS 
and PRICE 


TANK—21” diam. x 29%” high - 24 ga. 
galvanized-fitted with self draining, 
cone bottom and adjustable flow honey 
gate. 


REEL—18 ga. expanded metal - revolves 
on ball bearings, 


GEARS—Cast iron 
DRIVE—Hand crank or power drive. 
WEIGHT—55 Lbs. net - 90 Lbs. crated. 
PRICE—$38.00. 
Write for 64 page catalog of 
SUPER MARKET values. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
CLARKSON, KY., U.S.A. 









































W. C. GRIFFITH’S APIARIES 
(Successor of Leslie Little) 
ITALIAN QUEENS ROYAL JELLY 

1 - 24 $1.40 
25 - 99 ao 
100 - up 1.15 


4811 Abbay Dr. 








Nashville, Tenn. 











HARPER’S 
Famous High Quality 
Italian Queens 
By Air Mail after June 10th 


85c¢ each 
10 for $8.00 
100 for $75.00 


CARLUS T. HARPER 








THREE BAND ITALIAN “QUEENS” 


Never before have good queens been so important. 
Serving those who demand the best. 
— Prices — 
1-9 10-49 
$1.00 90c 
Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid Air Mail. 
Clip and mark, 10c extra. 
QUALITY DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS 


| THE WILBANKS APIARIES CLAXTON, GEORGIA 

















We will be happy to supply your needs. 


NEW BROCKTON ALA. 








Italian “Gulf Breeze” . Queens 


The old reliable company offers you good queens for any use and in any quantity. 


Prices: 1-9—95c ea.; 10-49—90c ea.; and for 50 or more—80c ea. 
Mark 5c and clip 5c each. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 














J. E. WING & SONS 
49 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN | PACKAGES 


BEES QUEENS 
OUR ‘SPEC IALTY 


Knights Landing Calif. 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


WALKER-LEE COMPANY 
LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
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Crop and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 





CROP SO FAR 

Comparing reports from the New 
England States would indicate that 
Maine and Vermont do have consider- 
ably more honey than a year ago. The 
balance of this area perhaps is some- 
what less. 

New York likely less so far than 
last year. Virginia and West Virginia 
ranging more, as well as Georgia; 
with Florida probably somewhat 
short of the 1960 season. As we cross 
over the Southern States, Alabama 
perhaps equals a year ago; the bal- 
ance of the South with not over 75 
per cent of a year ago and much less 
in Texas. This includes Arizona and 
Oklahoma where there has been a 
drought. Kentucky and Tennessee 
seem to have more than a year ago. 
Ranging west from Pennsylvania 
through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
the crop no doubt will be somewhat 
less than a year ago up to this date. 
Southern Iowa similarly and perhaps 
in most parts of Missouri. Michigan 
apparently has not had as good a 


crop as a year ago and this applies 
perhaps to southern Wisconsin, south- 
ern Minnesota and into Iowa. How- 
ever, in the northern section of these 
states, as well as in southern North 
Dakota and in South Dakota and 
Nebraska, as well as in Iowa, crops 
are probably better up to August 10 
than a year ago and extremely better 
in Nebraska which has had a “bump- 
er crop.” Northern North Dakota ex- 
tending into Montana and Idaho, the 
crop earlier has been much less than 
a year ago. Wyoming probably as 
much, Colorado probably somewhat 
more, New Mexico and Arizona and 
Oregon less and California probably 
less except in the irrigated areas. The 
dry areas of California never have 
yielded this year. Washington seems 
somewhat better. 

All in all, if we were to judge on 
the crop up to August 1, we would 
state that it is considerably short of 
a year ago, but the smattering reports 
of some beekeepers in nearly all states 
of bumper crops, show that the crop 


was not uniform in any state. This 
undoubtedly will affect the total. 
There has been, however, a fine a- 
mount of beautiful white honey pro- 
duced. 


PROSPECTS 

Here is where we meet the issue as 
to whether or not the total crop will 
be up to 1960. 

All of the areas where rains have 
recently fallen and that is practically 
all of the fall honey areas, look de- 
cidely good for this fall if the weather 
holds out satisfactorily so that the 
bees can gather. 

This would extend, of course, 
through from New York west includ- 
ing southern Michigan and northern 
Indiana into Wisconsin which in the 
southern part already has a crop 
equal to a year ago. May also affect 
the plains states and no doubt rains 
which have fallen, will have some 
effect on the late crop even in Mon- 
tana, Idaho and in the western Da- 


(Please turn the page) 








BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three Banded Italians 


Buy our queens with confidence, as- 
surance and honest dealings. 
70c each the remainder 
of the season. 
CALVERT APIARIES 


Phone VA 9-6183 
CALVERT, ALABAMA 

















Trade your wax and old 
combs for supplies at all 
Dadant Distribution Points. 


Rendering facilities at 


PARIS, TEXAS 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

and 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


DADANT AND SONS, 
INC. 





PROPIONIC 


transportation charges. 


Hornell, New York. 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


REMOVE YOUR HONEY CROP 
with 


(Recommended by U.S.D.A.) 
Available Now At DADANT & SONS, INC., Hamilton, 
Ilinois, And All Dadant Branch Warehouses. 


(See article, page 356) 
1 Gallon Can... .$ 8.95 


5 Gallon Can... .$34.30 


Propionic Anhydride can ONLY be shipped by Freight or Express, 
so we suggest combining your order with other supplies to save 


Send your orders to us at any of the following warehouses: 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. ,, 


Paris, Texas 
Sioux City, lowa 


ANHYDRIDE 


F.0.B. Shipping Point 
F.O.B. Shipping Point 


atertown, Wis. 
Hahira, Georgia 























SAVE! SAVE! 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. 





SAVE! 


Lowest Prices On Cypress Bee Hives 
LET US QUOTE YOUR NEEDS 
— FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST — 


SAVE! SAVE! 


Burgaw, N. C. 
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Crop and Market— 


kotas where the crop has been short. 
The intermountain territory does seem 
decidedly better including Nevada, 
Utah and Colorado, particularly on the 
western slope where the honey crop 
was not so good last year and this 
applies also to the San Luis Valley. 

All in all we would construe that 
the prospects in most cases are better 
than a year ago, at least for a fill-up 
of the colonies and probably for sur- 
plus fall honey. 

We hesitate to predict that the 
total crop will be up to 1960 but it 
does look that it might equal it if 
honey yielded after the date this is 
written, on August 20, should be what 
the prospects would indicate. 

The eastern Canadian provinces are 
about equal to a year ago; western 
provinces unfortunately which suf- 
fered with Montana and northern 
Minnesota, can hardly, even with 
rains, make up the loss of the early 
crop. British Columbia perhaps equal 
and somewhat more than a year ago, 
but the total Canadian crop undoubt- 
edly should be much under what it 
was in 1960 even though this was not 
a bumper year. 


TOTAL CROP 

As we have mentioned above, the 
total crop may come up to last year or 
possibly a little bit more. Some of the 
states which will be contributing to 
such an excess would be Maine, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Virginia, Geor- 
gia, northern Illinois, northern Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and possibly the late crop in 


California may carry it along to last 
year’s moderate crop. 


PRICES 


It is too early to give very much 
information of what prices are going 
to do this year. Buyers are active only 
in unusual instances where the buyers 
are short of honey or rather where 
the packers are. In the areas where 
there are not too many commercial 
beekeepers, we have been reported on 
prices at least the equal of last year 
and, of course, where the crops have 
been short this year, there is indica- 
tion that the beekeepers will not sell 
at less than they got a year ago and 
we have even had two or three reports 
of honey selling at somewhat more. 
This includes amazingly California 
where there are reports that the crop 
is moving off at 42 cent to 1 cent per 
pound higher than last year. This, of 
course, gives a very desirable indi- 
cation of what it might do farther 
east where the tendency has been for 
the prices offered at least to be from 
% cent to 1 cent under a year ago 
with considerable sales made on a 13 
cent basis f.o.b. honey house. The 
packers, we believe, even though they 
have a carryover of Argentine honey, 
are pretty well clear of domestic hon- 
ey and much more so than they were 
at August 1 of last year when they 
were vigorously buying at an advance 
over the previous year. There is cer- 





Cars and less than 

Honey Wanted-° Top Prices. 
W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 

5520 Northwest Hwy. Chicago 30, Ill. 





tainly going to be some “jockeying” 
to get honey at a price from 2 cent to 
1 cent below last year. Many produc- 
ers with good crops on hand may be 
tempted to go ahead on this basis but 
it is our firm belief that the shortage 
in California honey, may have an indi- 
cation of where the possibilities may 
be. Undoubtedly the packers will have 
to be restocked for their winter season 
and, of course, Argentine honey which 
is our chief importation, together with 
some Mexican, will not be available 
in time to bridge the gap so as to give 
the packer all the honey he may need 
in the interim. 

On the whole, the market is start- 
ing out very sluggish because of the 
reticence of packers who offer price 
or if so at a lower figure than a year 
ago. The writer hopes that this may 
in some part be corrected, particularly 
when there is a possibility that East- 
ern honey may move into the Cali- 
fornia market owing to the heavier 
demand there and the shortage of 
good white domestic California honey, 
except in the irrigated areas. 

As the writer said before, many 
individual beekeepers are _ holding 
for at least last year’s price, there is 
a tendency for many commercial bee- 
keepers to at least wait until the 
market has hit its fall stride, but on 
the whole, there is a tendency for 
buyers to offer in the neighborhood of 
Y, cent per pound less than a year ago 
for fine white honey and on the other 
hand a tendency on the part of the 
producers to hold at last year’s price 
at least until there is a definite mar- 
ket established. 





TV of Beekeepers at 
Southern Conference, Chattanooga 


We are advised by Hugh V. Mad- 
dox, who was secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern States Beekeeping Con- 
ference, that Drue Smith, radio and 
TV personality, interviewed several 
of the convention people and made a 
tape recording of it which was broad- 
cast over CBS coast to coast on 
Thanksgiving Day on the “In Person” 
program. 

Some of them interviewed were: 
Maddox, Miller, Root, Farrar, Killion, 
Honey Queen Monica McNutt, Chat- 
tanooga Honey Queen, Myers, Dun- 
ham, Whitcomb, Little, Brock, Dar- 
nell, Harriet Grace, Reese, York, 
Puett and Stephen. 

Mr. Smith made the remark that 
many at CBS had stated that this was 
one of the most interesting programs 
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Short Items 


they had seen broadcast. All the 
better for the honey industry in gen- 
eral. 





Bee Museum In Norway 

It might interest your readers to 
learn that the first Bee Museum in 
Norway was opened last week in the 
fjord village of Billingstad near Oslo. 

The museum has already gotten to- 
gether an impressing array of inter- 
esting exhibits, and a special section 
has been set aside for a library with 
old and new literature on beekeeping 
in various countries around the world. 
The driving force behind this new 
venture, is Mr. Odd Rosenberg who is 
the secretary general of the Nor- 
wegian Beekeepers Association (Kris- 
tian Augustsgate 14, Oslo). 
P. Prag 
Norwegian National Travel Service 


Swiss Concerned Over 
Imported Honey 


“Journal de La Suisse Romande,” 
organ of the French Swiss beekeepers, 
reports a total importation of 7 mil- 
lion pounds of honey in 1960, at an 
average price of 28 cents, duty in- 
cluded. On the other hand, honey im- 
ported from France brought nearly 
50 cents a pound. 


While it is admitted that most 
foreign honeys were dark and rather 
strong in flavor, these honeys are to 
be reckoned with when it is admitted 
that per colony averages of Swiss 
beekeepers are relatively low. And 
it must also be admitted that bees are 
necessary for pollination in Switzer- 
land. The association has appealed to 
the government to give them relief 
in some fashion from imported honey. 
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The Container Sells 








In the modern super market there is no clerk to sell each item. Today 
the package and the label have to attract the customer’s attention and sell 


the product. Our containers and labels are designed to sell your honey fast. 


Refer to the Root catalog and price list for more information about our 
complete line of pails, cans, squeeze bottles, chunk honey bottles, plastic 


bags and comb honey window cartons. 


If your local Root dealer doesn’t stock containers, write direct to the 
nearest outlet listed below. 


The A. |. Root Company 


P.O. Buy 915 
San Antonio 4, bexus 


Fuctorns at Medinuw. Ohi Council Blutts, Lowa 


Dist: buto:. is Principal Cities Dealers Every where 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILNS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 5°-58-59 -60-61 














L-20105—10 Fr. 65s” Super With Frames 





Dadant’s Gilt-4-Edge Foundation & Nailless Topbar Frame Dadant’s Crimp Wired Foundation & Wedge Topbar Frame 


If You Need Any Kind Of Equipment Get In Touch With The Dadant Branch Nearest You. All Our Managers 
Are Beekeepers And Can Give Helpful Suggestions To Increase Your Production. 


Dadant & Sons, imc. 


BRANCHES 


1929 E, FOURTH ST. HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 1010 W. AUSTIN STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS 


722 WEST O’CONNELL ST. 180-200 CANISTEO STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH ST. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. HORNELL, NEW YORK LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois 





